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Mark-Time Manual Parki 


FIRST... 


in economy 
of operation 


Like sturdy, faithful sentinels, Mark-Time “Hurri- 
cane” Manual Parking Meters give your city 
continuous, efficient, economical traffic control. 
Every possible improvement devised by skilled, 
precision engineering is built into the Mark-Time 
parking meter to assure fool-proof, foul-proof 
operation and keep maintenance costs to an 
absolute minimum. 

Simple in design, rugged in assembly the Mapk- 
Time “Hurricane” Manual Parking Meter is built 
to withstand the hardest usage in every kind of 
weather and condition of service. Its few moving 
parts are proof against constant damage and 
breakage. Your parking meter revenue does 
not go down the “repair shop” rathole. You 
don't need to keep clock-winders and repair 
men on your payroll. That's why an investment 
in Mark-Time Manual Parking Meters is an 
investment in long-range economy for your city. 





The exclusive Mark-Time 
Safety Link is one impor- 
tant feature that assures 
economy of operation. If 
the meter is forced in any 
way, the link breaks in 
its thinnest section freeing 
the handle from the work- 
ing parts and preventing 
further damage. Replac- 
ing the link costs less than 


M. H. RHODES, INC. one con 


HARTFORD, CONNECTIC UT Manufactured and sold in Canada by 
Ontario Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., of Ottawa, Ontario 











Pensacola, Florida, 100% Equipped 
with HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 


Pensacola’s “all Harley-Davidson" traffic squad. Left to right: F. A. O'Neal, H. P. Peake, J. G. Hall, 
W. E. Dickson, Asst. Chief G. M. White, E. R. Doll, R. M. Godwin, L. J. Champa, Oscar Caperton. 


“FENHIS Department is fully equipped with eral patrol and two Servi-Cars for downtown 
your motorcycles. including six solo patrol and checking parking meters. 


motorcycles and two three-wheel Servi-cars. 


Both types have proven very satisfactory” Your city. likewise. can benefit from the 


... writes Police Chief Crosby Hall of Pen- use of Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles. 


sacola, Florida. Six of the motoreyeles are These big. powerful motorcycles are built 
equipped with radios. especially for police work. Their easy han- 
: ; } dling. quick pickup. road-hugging stability, 
Pensacola, on the heavily traveled tourist 


oe eas ‘ riding ease. effortless steering and other fea- 
route to Florida. finds Harley-Davidsons in- . S 


dispensable to effective traffic control. The tures help the mounted officer do his duty 
entire motorcycle squad is Harley-Davidson more effectively. Ask your dealer to call 


equipped. Six solo mudels are used for gen- on you with complete information, or write 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY. Milwaukee I, Wisconsin 


BETTER 
TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 
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to make your city 


Compare your accident rate with that 
of other communities. 


@ Receive monthly a packaged traffic 
safety education program. 


Know up-to-date methods of handling 
drunken drivers. 


A TRAFFIC SAFETY MEMBERSHIP in the National Safety 
Council will furnish answers to your questions. It will help you 
hold motor vehicle accidents at a minimum. 

City and County Agencies . . . Police Depart- 
ments, Chambers of Commerce, Motor Clubs, and 
other groups (not appropriate for community or state 
safety councils): for annual dues of $25.00 per year, you can 
receive a wealth of information to help make your streets and 
highways safer. 

Magazines, reports and consultation services bring you 
the latest educational, engineering, and enforcement material. 
A variety of monthly public educational materials help keep 
your program up-to-date. 

There is also an appropriate service for state govern- 


ment units. Write for additional information eee ee y i) ben gp bie RS 
ANNUAL DUES 
$25 PER YEAR 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


«> » BETWEEN STOPS... 


T took the combined efforts of the top 

safety officials of the Dallas Railway 
and Terminal Company, the Dallas traf- 
fic police, and Tom Collins, enterprising 
Dallas photographer, to bring rerders of 
PuBLic SAFETY this month’s cover picture 

It's no small item to spot a tower truck 
on a busy thoroughfare during the peak 
rush hours. It takes maneuvering, but 
covers for PuBLic SAFETY usually get a 
combination of cooperation from even the 
elements. So when you glance at the 
cover, remember it just took us 30 days 
to arrive at the proper combination of 
circumstances to snap that picture. We 
hope that you read Dick Burnett's story 
‘Dallas Dividends,” on page 20 

e ss 


Harold Helfer reports in the Traffic Light 
what certainly is an original method of 
controling traffic by Jacksonville, Arkansas, 
fireos. According to Helper Helfer, the 
Jacksonville Fire Department decided to do 
something about motorists who get in the 
way of fires. What it did was to put on a 
fake fire alarm. When motorists started 
driving over fire hoses at the scene of the 
non-existent fire, the firemen started squirt- 
ing water at the hapless motorists. One 
man took a punch at a firernan. It cost the 
assailant $10 in court. The fireman had a 
black eye. Oak Ridge, Tenn., firemen go 
in for bridgework, but the bridge is over 
the hose so that motor cars can pass safely 
over the hose without damage to it. This 
is the accepted practice in other cities, we 
understand, and besides it’s easier on the 
eyes than the Jacksonville technique 

* a * 

We liked the “Life-Saving Answer 
which was featured on the front page of 
the March-April issue of Traffic Safety, pub 
lication of the Ohio Department of High 
ways. Here it ts: 

‘Do you know the answer to this mathe 
matical problem ? 

If you add care and caution to your driv 
ing skill, subtract speed when you are pass 
ing through school zones and_ residential 
areas, multiply your road safety habits and 
permit nothing to divert your attention to 
the road ahead of you—what is the answer ? 

‘The answer may be the life of some 
boy or girl—perhaps your own child—who 
might otherwise be killed or injured in a 
traffic accident.” 
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H°* in high school students 
with or without the benefit of 


i driver training program be attracte 
to, and impressed with, today’s hellish 
Iriving practices by a medium other 
than the doubtful evangelism of satety 
sermons ¢* 

Supposing they can be drawn to 
ske ptical or 


curious——can they be told or 


vether in an assembly 
maybe 
shown anything that will better thar 
faintly absorb and sustain their in 
terest for say three quarters of an 


hour a day for three consecutive days 


Con such a project be packaged for 
i high school at vo cost to the school 
board (except lighting and mainte 
nance), pres nted at the required edu 
ational level, first to students and 


afterward to their parents and create 


suthcient imterest to activate its con 
tinuance 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, with an 
issist from the Havertord Township 
High School, at Hovertown, a Phila 
delphia suburb, has the answer to th 
three projected It is a 
hearty YES to all of them 

Not only is the program ledicated 
to all high school pupils, and thetr 
parents, but it is flexible enough to 
be used, by withdrawals and supple 
ments, for industrial safety groups 
non-affiliated people with 


questions 


ind or 
ivic interests 

To substantiate this, Revelle W 
Brown, president of The Reading 
Company, the connecting railroad of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and the road 
that serves northern Philadelphia sub 


The Author (inset). In the photo 
above, students watch opening program 
of new accident prevention series. 
cause of limited capacity of school audi 
torium, only seniors and juniors were 
present at the initial presentation 


urbs and the anthracite 
Pennsylvania, has asked The Inquirer 


to present the program to Reading 


region in 
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By Owen F. McDonnell 


Feature Writer on the 
staff of the Philadelphia Inquirer 


system employes in conjunction with 
an “‘all-hands’” safety campaign being 
directed by J. J. McCool, the road's 
safety superintendent. 

As a public service, the Inquirer, 
although concentrating on high schools 
anywhere within a reasonable distance 
from Philadelphia with this presenta- 
tion, without cost or obligation to the 
school, is—at the same time—making 
it available to adult groups with the 
same provision. 

Titled “You and Your Future,’’ it 
is presented with comments and film, 
prepared and selected to capture and 
hold student attention. 

Dr. R. R. Abernethy, superintendent 
of Haverford Township Schools, and 
Oscar Granger, principal, together 
with Richard Stinson and Robert 
Brown, driver training teachers, of 
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the Haverford Township High School, 
heard an outline of the proposed pro- 
gram from the writer of this article, 
after it had been discussed with Super- 


intendent James T. Hartness, of the 


township police. 
On April 2, a rehearsal of the pro- 


Talking over the details. 
From left are: Dr. R. R. 
Abernathy, superintendent 
of schools, Haverford 
Township; Oscar Granger 
(center), principal, Hav- 
erford Township High 
School; and Superintend- 
ent of Police James F. 
Hartness. 


gram was held at the high school with 
school officials, State Police, Supt. 
Hartness, Reading County officials, 
and a test group of boy and girl 
student critics, and on April 5, the 
first program was presented. 

Next Page 




















Te ASSIST any police depart- 
ment or school interested in the 
manner in which “You and Your 
Future” was presented to students 
of the Haverford Township (Pa.) 
High School, The Philadelphia In- 
quirer has prepared a printed form, 
identical with the initial program, 
for free distribution to those who 
desire it for consideration or use. 
For nationwide purposes, it is a 
guide that can be completely re- 
vised for particular localities, with 
pertinent material substituted to 
emphasize specific conditions. 
These booklets will be sent, on 
request, to those interested. Write 
to: David M. Podvey, Promotion 
Manager, or Owen F. McDonnell, 
Editorial Department, both of The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, N.W. Cor- 
ner of Broad and Callowhill 
Streets, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 











It opened with a 10-minute com- 
mentary by the writer on the futures 
of young people (if they are fortunate 
in escaping unexpected and sudden 
death on the highway); the careers 
they may follow; the death rate (in 
minutes) on streets and roads; battle 
casualty figures in Korea as compared 
with those on highways; the expecta- 
tions of all people to live accident- 
free; and the characteristics of men 
and women drivers, as they have been 
observed, from the lone occupant, to 
cars with the driver and five pas- 
sengers, and with comparisons by age 
groups. 

The commentary was entirely factual 
and directed toward developing a 
frame of mind for the 26-minute film, 
‘And Then There Were Four,’’ nar- 
rated by James Stewart, the movie 
actor, and provided for the program 
by the Philadelphia branch of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. This is a 
16-mm film. 

The Inquirer chose 24 pictures of 
dead bodies in automobile wrecks, or 
strewn over the road, and had them 
made into two 35-mm films for pro- 
jection frames. The first was titled: 


6 


“Shortcuts to Eternity” and the sec- 
ond, ‘Death Came Suddenly.” 

Before preparing these pictures on 
film, The Inquirer was concerned 
about their reception by school chil- 
dren, and left the decision to the 
school authorities. They were ap- 
proved as acceptable in conjunction 
with the project. 

At the conclusion of the showing 
of the “And Then There Were Four” 
film, there was a short commentary 
on the suddennes with which auto- 
mobile drivers and innocent people 
alike are spun into eternity in this 
widespread automobile carnage, and 
the first strip, “Shortcuts to Eternity,” 
was shown, and the class dismissed. 
Time: 48 minutes. 

The second session, the following 
day, April 6, opened with a short 
commentary and was followed by 
“Practice Makes Perfect Driving,’ a 
2-minute commentary and aonther 
film, “Your Permit to Drive.’ Pro- 
duced by General Motors, both are 
16-mm motion picturee films, their 
combined running time: 22 minutes. 

On April 9, the last session met 
for a 10-minute commentary that re- 
minded of that unhappy day toward 
the end of this year when the mil- 
lionth person will be killed by an 
automobile in the 50 years they have 
been on the roads; of how older peo- 
ple learned to drive; how any safe 
home practices were tossed aside for 
unsafe operational practices; what the 
medical profession achieved in the last 
half century, and our common errors. 

Another 26-minute, 16-mm_ film 
‘A Closed Book,” loaned through the 
courtesy of M. A. Swartwood, Phila- 
delphia manager of the Farm Bureau 
Insurance Companies, of Columbus, 
O., was shown, followed by a few 
minutes of comment before showing 
the second strip of 35-mm_ film, 

To Page 38 


Booklet prepared by the Philadelphia 
Inquirer is shown atop the adjoining col- 
umn at right. See offer made in box on 
this page. Center Photo: Revelle W. 
Brown, president of the Reading Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, moved quickly to en- 
list the program in his company’s acci- 
dent prevention program. Bottom photo: 
Three of those most vitally interested in 
the program’s success compare notes 
after the first showing. Left: Robert 
Brown, driver training instructor, Haver- 
ford Township High School; Trooper 
Gerald Newcomb, Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice, in charge of school patrols and as- 
signed to Delaware County for safety 


education among school children; and ‘ 


Wm. Stinson, driver training instructor, 
Haverford Twnshp. High School (in car). 








YOU AND 
YOUR FUTURE 


Originated, developed 
and presented by 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 
as a public service 
in co-operation with the 


Haverford Township High School 


OR. R. R. ABERNETHY 
Superintendent of Schools 
OSCAR GRANGER 
Principal 


Haverford Township Police Dept. 


James F. Hartness 
Superintendent of Police 


In the auditorium of the 
Haverford Township High School 


STUDENT CLASSES 
Thursday, April 5, at 9:53 A 
Friday, April 6, at 1:00 P. 
Monday, April 9, at 1:53 P. 


PARENTS ASSEMBLY 
Tuesday, April 10, at 8:00 P. M. 
COMMENTATOR 
OWEN F. McDONNELL 
of The Philadelphia Inquirer Staff 


xrrz 
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BASIS 


FOR COORDINATION 


By Sidney J. Williams 


Assistant to the President, National Safety Council 


( UR basic problem today is how 

\F to get along together, in our 
community, our state, our nation and 
with the rest of the world. Govern- 
ment—local, state, national and inter- 
national—is one of our chief devices 
for getting along together. 

It is thus imperative that we de- 
velop and adapt our governmental 
structures to fit the rapidly changing 
conditions and problems created by 
our complex, mechanized society. No- 
where is the impact of this need 
greater than in the case of the state 
governments in relation to highway 
transportation and traffic. 

The traditional and logical structure 
of government is in terms of such 
major functions as: construction and 
maintenance of facilities for the public 
use, including streets and highways; 
policing, to protect the public safety 
and health; education; taxation. A 
serious problem arises when a great 
new development such as motorized 
highway traffic cuts across this basic 
structure. Then, some enthusiast al- 
ways suggests the easy panacea—just 
set up a “‘trafhe czar’’ to handle every- 
thing. 

But this, like all panaceas, would 
create more problems than it would 
solve. We just can’t separate trathc 
safety education from education in 
general, or traffic policing from other 
policing. We can and should com- 
bine in one deparement a group of 
related traffic functions but we can't 
combine them all. Nor can we make 
any one department primarily respon- 
sible for traffic and give it authority 
to set policies and programs which 
other co-equal departments must fol- 
low. To attempt anything of this sort 
is to jump from the frying pan into 
an even hotter fire. To combine in 
one department all highway and traf- 
fic engineering, all highway policing, 
all driver licensing and vehicle regis- 

Abstract of an address made by the author at 
the annual meeting of the Michigan State Safety 


Commission and its Advisory Committee, at Lans 
ing, March 22, 1951. 
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tration, all driver and pedestrian edu- 
cation and training is so absurd as 
to require no discussion. 

The fact remains that the engineer- 
ing, enforcement and educational re- 
sponsibilities of the state, with respect 
to highway traffic, are very closely 
interrelated. If we cannot summarily 
combine them, what can we do? 


The answer is simple: Coordina- 
tion. This has been recommended in 
all the reports of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference during 
the past five years, and before that 
by the National Safety Council, the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, and 
others. No responsible person or 
agency has ever, to my knowledge, 
disputed this recommendation. 

Just what do we mean by this much 
used word “coordination”? I have 
observed that almost everyone is well- 
ing to coordinate everybody else but 
not nearly so many are willing to be 
coordinated, 


There are certain things which co- 
ordination does not mean. It does 
not mean that any one person or 
agency is to tell everyone else what 
to do. It does not mean that any 
agency is to give up its own authority 
and responsibility. It means, rather, 
that the people concerned with a par- 
ticular problem, each retaining his full 
authority and responsibility, are to sit 
down together, talk over the objec- 
tive they are all trying to reach, what 
each is doing toward that end, how 
their several activities overlap or per- 
haps conflict, how these duplications 
and conflicts can be remedied, and 
how any gaps in the total program 
can be filled. 

During recent years this kind of co- 
ordination has been developed among 
the dozens of national associations 
and agencies, official and other, con- 
cerned with trafhc safety. This has 
been done through the President's 
Highway Safety Conference, the Traf- 


fic and Transportation Conference of 





the National Safety Council, and 
joint committees on specific subjects 
such as uniform laws. I don’t believe 
anyone would question that the Presi- 
dent’s Conference has been a power- 
ful force for traffic safety, ps I am 
equally sure no one would assert that 
it has interfered in the slightest de- 
gree with the authority, responsibility 
or initiative of its participants. It has 
helped all of us; it has hurt none of 
us; above all, it has furthered the 
cause for which we all are striving. 

The same kind of cooperation, the 
same approach, the same general 
methods apply at the state level; first, 
among the official departments having 
primary responsibility for safety on 
the highway; then, among the unof- 
ficial groups, business, civic and 
other; and between the officials and 
the private organizations. Such is, as 
I understand it, precisely the aim and 
objective of the Michigan State Safety 
Commission and its Advisory Com- 
mittee. To be more specific 

It would be futile in any state, for 
the highway authorities to erect stop 
signs or establish speed zones which 
the police would then ignore. It 
would be futile for the educational 
authorities to set up a system of driver 
training which would not equip the 
trainees to pass the examination for 
a driver's license. 

It would be futile for any agency, 
official or private, to conduct a big 
educational campaign and put up 
thousands of posters saying for ex- 
ample that “drunk drivers go to jail” 
(or lose their licenses) unless through 
the efforts of enforcement officials 
drunk drivers actually do just that. 

It would be futile, or at least a 
great waste of energy, for one depart- 
ment to propose legislation which 
would be opposed by other depart- 
ments or by even a large minority of 
the unofficial groups. It would be fu- 
tile for any state agency to embark 

To Page 28 























one 


j pe leaders of business and in 
dustry im 

been, fully 
of mass transportation in peacetime 
to the actual 
It would be impossible 


Dallas are and have 


aware of the importance 


functioning of their 
businesses 
for all to reach places of employment 
by any other means than mass trans 
portation 

In times of emergency, war, et 
increasingly 


these facilities become 


important to the business ind eco 
nomic life of our community and of 
our nation. Obviously, safe and ef 
hicrent transportation of workers 
directly affects the pocketbooks ot 
business and industry 

Leaders in these tields are fully 
ognizant of that. It is not only im 
portant to get the worker to the job 
on time, but also imperative that acct 


dents are not allowed to disrupt our 


way to 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


By Ned H. Dearborn 


President of the National Safety Council 


normal economic and social lite. A 
cident prevention on and off the job 
is therefore a mun 


industrial and 


You leaders in the 
business life of Dallas, and its envi 
rons have accepted responsibility for 
the healthy economic life of the Dallas 
area. And you have a big stake in 
and indirect responsibility for safe and 
ethcrent mass transportation 


I am very proud of every one of 
you; for, by your presence here, you 
have indicated your willingness to a 
cept this responsibility in both word 
and action 

I should also like to direct a few 
remarks to those charged with the 
direction of your traffic regulation and 
enforcement agencies. Here we have 
a distinguished gathering of members 
of the bench and bar, of the Citizen's 
Vrathc Committee, tratty 
ind representatives of your law en 
agencies, who, by their 


engineers 


forcement 


very presence, acknowledge the tre 


mendous contribution of safe mass 
public safety 
metropolitan 


transportation to the 
record of the Dallas 
area 


And I should like to state that I 
have been assured by the management 
of the Dallas Railway and Terminal 
Company that they continually _re- 
ceived splendid cooperation and in 
valuable assistance from all of you 
gentlemen individually and collec- 
tively 


Because of the terrific influence of 
mass transportation on the traffic pat- 
tern of any metropolitan area, I con 
gratulate all these agencies for their 
aggressive practice of enlightened self 
interest 


Having witnessed the effect of the 
accident prevention activities of mass 
transportation on the trathic safety 
program of many cities, I know your 
public officials are gratified at the at 
titude of top management here at the 
Dallas Railway and Terminal Com 
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pany—an attitude which is exemplified 
in a typical manner by this meeting 

It is axiomatic that workers com 
pletely reflect the attitude of top man 
agement in matters pertaining to 
accident prevention. The fact that so 
many of the operators of this com 
pany have qualified for the National 
Safety Council's Safe Driver Award 
mirrors a picture of continued progress 
in the traffic control and accident pre 
vention program of Dallas and _ its 
environs 

For, certainly, these operators—in 
dividually and collectively—will fur 
nish increasingly valuable assistance 
in setting a pattern of safe ‘motor 
manners” for all motor vehicle opera 
tors in this area 

My hearty congratulations to you 
operators who have established re 
ords for safe Operation by making 
yourselves eligible to receive this na 


tion's highest honor for professional 
safe driving performance 

The award you have received places 
you in the upper third of all those 
engaged in the skilled occupation of 
transit operator 


The standards for this honor were 


set by representatives of more than a 


thousand transportation organizations 
trom Coast to Coast. They are exact 
ing and, to be measured by them, calls 
for stature and skill in your work 
That you measured up to these stand 


ards is worthy of the highest com 
mendation 


You may wear your National Safety 
Council Safe Driver Award with 
pride. Pride of workmanship has 
stood through the ages as one of 
man’s most potent motivating forces; 
for pride in your own craftsmanship 
is a most satisfying experience. | 
hope that you feel a warm glow of 
satisfaction, for the recognition you 
have received is proof of your pride 
of workmanship 

You will find that this splendid 
achievement sets you aside — marks 
you, if you will—as a leader in your 
chosen profession. And it will re 
quire your contimuous devotion to the 
problems inherent in safe mass trans 
portation 

By your constant vigilance with 
the lives of so many in your capable 
hands—you can extend this splendid 
record through the critical years that 
lie ahead. What's more, you can dis 
charge in a highly commendable and 
honorable fashion your important and 
grave responsibility to the people ot 
this community 

I salute you! For YOU have taken 
seriously—-as much as any man in this 
room the responsibility of being 
your brother's keeper. In my opinion, 
there is no responsibility which, when 
properly discharged, offers one greater 
mental and spiritual uplift 


Nine-year Safe Driver Award winners file past the head table at the Dallas 


Railways Awards banquet to receive their pins 


curned over to the award winners 


The entire main floor was 





If such practice could spread to the 
nations of the world by thought and 
deed, such as you have practiced them 
in discharging your own responsibili 
ties, I feel sure all men would live 
in brotherhood and peace as we were 
surely meant to live 


Instead, unfortunately, the world 
is divided into two armed camps. On 
the one side are the slave states of 
the totalitarian ideologies, while we 
are arraigned with the free nations, 
which would preserve the democratic 
forms of government 

One of the big problems of the 
day has to do with manpower And 
one of the most positive and direct 
contributions to the strength of our 
great nation economically and so 
ially—-is through the conservation of 
manpower by the prevention of acct 
dents 

During the 30's we labored under 
the delusion that we had a surplus of 
manpower. The breadlines fostered 
that delusion. When the second 
World War came along, we found, 
instead, that we were actually faced 
with a manpower shortage. The sit 
uation was so critical that thousands 
of large corporations in the United 
States raised funds to extend and in 
tensify the work of the National 
Safety Council and therefore the 
work of the safety movement in Amer 
ita in order to conserve manpower 
tor warpower 

The United States emerged from 
this terrible conflict as the strongest 
nation on earth — economically and 
otherwise Because of our unique 
position, we were called upon by peo 
ples all over the world ( particularly 
those who were sympathetic with our 
free society or democratic ways of 
living in one form or another) for 
help 
We gave 
foods, 


We supplied that help 
them raw materials, 
heavy machinery, manpower and mon 
ey. And we gave in good measure 
It wasn't altogether unselfish, because 
we knew that in the generations that 
were ahead, if we were to survive, we 
needed other countries as friends 
countries which were economically and 
politically strong. And we felt that 
it was our obligation to help these 
countries regain their economic and 
political strength 


grains, 


Thus, manpower became just as 
critical a problem in the postwar era 
as it had been during the war years 
It lacked the sentimental appeal, 
which it had during the years of 
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Ned Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council, congratulates Tom Spring 


held, retiring TSC 


is at the left 
By Nolen E. Puckett 
Executive Director, Tennessee 
j we Lenness« Satety Council 
itizens organization tor the ad 

Val ent of safety, be van its tourth 
year of public service in the Volunteer 
Mate o April 1, 1951 with a credit 
ble of acco plishments ind pla 
tor wader program in luding tarn 
at hool aad ndustrial satety 

mn with Ly inded operatior 
tl eld of traffic satety 

| nessee s Council was authorized 
follow i mass mecting of some OO 
itety leaders, public officials and pri 
vate lividuals who composed the first 

il Governors Satety Conterenc 

tor let ( The second and third 
Conterences of 194 ind 1950 demon 
rated eased interest in the Cour 
Ls program at 1 provided for broader 
activities 

At tl outset the Council launched 
t progran to irry the message ol 
satety » the peor le of Tennessee 
through the organization of local con 

nity safety councils, by providing 
speakers, literature, movies and demor 
stratrons for Troup meetings ind 
thro the press radio ind other 
mad 

The tormation of local councils wa 
recognized as one of the primary ol 
jectives of the TSC because there were 
only three local councils operating 
the entire state when the Tennesse 


President (right), for 
Tennessee s trafhc record in third year ot 
the state council's operation 


The author 





TENNESSEE MILESTONES 


Satety Council 


Lhe 
had activity in a great majority of Ten 


95 


Council was created Council has 


counties and has formed 


The 


an active kroup mn 


nesscee s 


i local councils ultimate aim ot 


the TSC 


ill of, the state’s counties but the Coun 


is to have 


fcw 
to 


concentrate 
th 


build stronger councils 


il preters t« on a 


ommunities at time in orcer 


For its educational program the TSC 
idopted the National Safety Council's 
Operation Safety theme-of-the-month 


projects. Numerous statewide civic and 


service Organizations have joined the 
Council in sponsoring the monthly 


themes through their groups. In addi 
tion to the regular monthly themes the 
Council promotes special drives for 
each major holiday and special pro 
grams such as Farm Safety Week. Th« 
rs¢ en gree elaborate kits of 

rials anc for 

unit of all sponsoring organizations 
Safety Neu the 
s ofhcial monthly newspaper 


mate 


instructions each local 


lenne 'ee Coun 


j 


atl now 


a statewide circulation of 12,000 
with practically every town and com 
munity of the state being 
on the mailing list. The News fea 
tures the Operation Safety theme each 
month, gives an account of the TSC’s 
work of the 


ils, safety activities, and promotions 


has 
represented 
activities, the local coun 


of other safety organizations and busi 
ness concerns, and reproduces the best 


editorials trom Tennessee's daily and 
weekly press along with photographs 
ind features 

In 1949, Tennessee Safety Neu 
ceived the National Safety 
award for the outstanding state safety 
publication in 1948-49 


re 
Council's 


The Council has actively promoted 
tor high 
schools and has worked with the State 
Department of Education, the Ameri 
can Automobile Club and other inter 
ested groups tn efforts to install driver 


driver education courses 


training classes 


Although credit for saving lives and 
preventing property damage ‘on the 
highways must be given to many agen 
cies, groups, organizations and individ 
uals, the situation has shown definite 
improvement during the life of the 
lennessee Safety Council. During the 
Council's first year Tennessee's trath« 
death toll showed an actual reduction 
of 34 fatalities in spite of increased 


trathy Estimates based upon past 
trends indicated a saving of 188 lives 
in 1948 and 231 in 1949 


Motor vehicle registrations, gasoline 
consumption and tourist travel have 
grown by leaps and bounds in the 
Volunteer State during the past thre« 
The TSC, happily, is able to 
that traffic fatalities have 
increased in proportion to travel 


years. 


report not 
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In 1948 there was one traffic death 
n Tennessee for each 11.02 million 
niles of travel. In 1949 the figure 
was one fatality for every 11.61 mil 
lion miles and last year a further 
improvement was shown with one 
leath for each 11.79 million miles of 
travel. The state's travel mileage in 
1949 increased by more than 575 mil- 
lion and 1950 recorded a further jump 
of 879 million miles giving the state 
ilmost one and one-half billion more 
miles of travel in 1950 than in 1948 

At the 1949 and 1951 sessions of 
Tennessee's General Assembly, the 
Council sponsored numerous trath 
laws designed to bring the state's stat 
utes in harmony with the Model Trat 
tic Code , 

Major laws enacted by the 1949 
Assembly included the Financial Re 
sponsibility Act for Motorists and the 
Motor Vehicle and Registration Law 
The 1951 Legislature made improve 
ments in the two acts and passed sev 
eral other progressive safety measures 
Prior to the 1951 Assembly meeting, 
the Council had been a co sponsor of 
a Comparative Study of the State’s traf 


{ 


fic laws with the Model Code 

Proposals to develop further public 
cooperation and to undertake technical 
improvements, as presented to the 
Council's Board of Directors and the 
third annual Governor's Safety Con 
ference, included 

(1) Stimulate and assist the for 
mation of local safety councils 

(2) Expand the Council's activities 
into the fields of farm, home, school 


The school safety patrol boys got the idea of 
what not to do when riding a bike, when a 
‘dunce’ demonstrated unsafe bike riding prac- 
tices at the Governor's Safety Conference tield 
day last year. Here the bike riders (pupils from 
the Du Pont Elementary school) illustrate two 
bike safety rules: (1) Never stunt, and 


Don't ride double on a bike. 
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(2) 


ind industrial safety and broaden the 
trathec satety program 


(3) Prepare and display safety ex 
hibits for state and county fairs and 
other events 


(4) Sponsor a Tennessee Trafti 
Satety Contest, a local adaptation of 
the National Trathc Safety Contest 


(5) Presentation of the TSC Presi 
dent's medal or an appropriate award 
to Tennesseans who save lives through 
acts of heroism at great personal haz 
ard 


(6) Study Tennessee's trate stat 
utes for recommended revision 


In calling the third annual Gover 
nors Safety Conference, Tennessee's 
Governor Gordon Browning declared 
The useless sacrifice of the manpower 
and material resources of Tennessee by 
preventable accidents is a problem ot 
major concern to all of our citizens. 
Much has been done to curtail the 
sorrow, suffering and economic loss 
to the people of our state. However, it 
is my belief that we have only 
scratched the surface and by a coor 
dinated, well-balanced, all-around ap 
proach to this safety problem in our 
homes and schools, on our streets and 
highways, in our industries and on our 
farms, our efforts can and will pay 
dividends beyond our greatest expe: 

tations, if all of us work as one. 


The officers, directors and staff of 
the Council accepted that challenge 
and are mapping plans to enlist the 
support of more and more groups and 


individuals to combat the tragic and 
needless slaughter and crippling of 
human beings 

In addition to the 1949 award tor 
Tennessee Safety News, the TSC has 
twice captured first place for outstand 
ing achievement in safety organization 
in the Southern states. The News has 
also received an award for support 
from The Advertising Council. 

One of the most appropriate honors 
came to Tom Springtield, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the TSC and 
president of the Council during its 
first two years, when he received a 
citation from the National Committee 
for Trathc Safety recently 

Mr. Springtield was one of five 
individuals and six organizations in 
the nation to be cited for outstanding 
work in the field of organizing public 
support for traffic safety in 1950 

While the Council in three short 
years has received five important na 
tional awards, the leaders and workers 
of the TSC would appreciate a drastic 
reduction of fatalities and accidents 
more than any other recognition yet 
received 

The Council resolves to merit the 
contidence expressed by Ned H. Dear 
born, president of the National Safety 
Councal, when he sent the following 
message to the TSC 

Congratulations on completion ot 
your third year of operations April Ist. 
Your highly effective work in the cause 
of Safety is deeply appreciated; and 
we feel sure the people and officials 
of Tennessee share our opinion 


George E. Miller, president of the Tennessee Safety Council (center), 1s 
congratulated by Tom Springfield (left), chairman, TSC Board of Directors, 
as Guy Isenberg, chief safety engineer, Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn., and member of TSC Board, looks on. Mr. Miller is chief 
of the Department of Public Safety, Oak Ridge, Tenn., and was formerly 
asst. director, NSC Traffic and Transportation Division; executive secretary, 
National Committee for Traffic Safety, and prior to that—for 11 years an 


officer of the Pennsylvania State Police. 
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WHAT MAKES A 
WINNER? 


By Chris Imhoff 


NSC Fleet Safety Engineer 


Winners of the 1950 MPA Contest Tell Their Story 


We wanted to 
professional motor vehicle 


[' WAS a kind of laboratory ex 
periment in safety 


find the 
operators who had the best safety re: 
1950-—the 


35,000 


ords during year the na 


tion suffered deaths from 
motor vehicle accidents 

lo the 2,000 members of the Com 
mercial Vehicle and Transit Sections, 
this was more than an academic ques 
tion. If we could find 1950's safest 
drivers and get them to talk freely, 
they might express attitudes 
facts that would help other profession 


als and private motorists to avoid an 


ideas, 


accident—-save a life-—whittle down 
the trathc death toll 
That was the idea behind the 1959 


Miles Per Accident Contest. We 
asked for nominations of drivers who 
had the greatest exposure in terms of 
actual miles driven and the fewest ac 
cidents expressed in terms of no ac 

dents whatever. We divided the con 
test into nine divisions representing 
branches of the mammoth 
motor transportation industry 


the main 


Here are the answers to our 
tion based on nominations certified by 


ques 


each winner's employer and express d 
in the winner's own words 


Driving 121,204 miles in 1 
months 
behind the wheel and 
millions of traft 
Swain 


time represents a lot of time 
an exposure to 


But I. W& 


Transport Co. of 


situations 
driver for 
Corpus Christi, Texas completed this 


issignment without an accident dur 
ing 1950 to win top honors in the 
Inter-City Truck Division 


its alertness 


Swain cred 
diligence, and courtesy 
tor his safety record 

Alertness 1s being aware of things 
that are happening around you at all 
diligence 


times is striving to perform 


your duties to the very best of your 
ibility, and courtesy is simply taking 
the rights and privileges of your fel 
low man into consideration and en 
ouraging him to do the same for 


you Swain explains 


12 


Second place winner in the Inter 
City Truck Division was awarded to 
John Hendrix for driving an Armour 
and Company meat truck 119,608 
miles without an accident during the 
contest year 

City driving with its myriad trath¢ 
lights, vehicles, pedestrians, conges 
tion and confusion is the most hazard 
ous of all the driving assignments 
City truck fleets have the highest ac 
cident frequency of any branch of the 
motor transportation industry But it 
can be done safely as witness the rec 


ord of Edward Travers, driver for 
Lucky Stores, Inc., San Leandro, Cali 
fornia 


Travers was awarded first place in 
the City Truck division for driving 
33,148 miles without 
ing the contest year 


an accident dur 


I believe the biggest factor in safe 
city driving is the ability to recognize: 
what the other fellow is going to do 
and at the same time always keep a 
safe distance behind the vehicle in 
front of you, and through proper 
hand signals and other ways let other 
drivers know what you are trying to 
do,” Travers said 

Emil V driver for the 
Lasham Cartage Co, of Chicago, drove 
1.679 miles without an accident dur 
ing 1950 to win second place in the 
City Truck Division 
healthy pessimism for the 
other drivers 


Savers 


Savers has a 


skill of 


I always expect the other fellow to 
(ray 
does I'm not caught short 


do some thing,” he said, “and 
when he 

George Sendelbach, driver for Land 
O'Lakes Creameries, Inc Minneap 
Minn. won first place in the 
Truck 


without an 


olis, 
driving 
uccident 


Suburban Division by 


65,000 mules 
George believes in giving other driv 
ers a wide berth 


I never quibble about right of way 
the other fellow can have tt he 
; 


Salad 


George 1s also strong for road cour 


driving which he 
defines as “making allowances for the 
other fellow’s lack of ‘know 
downright discourteous actions.’ 


Hanford Musolf, driver for the 
Rochester Dairy Cooperative, Roch 
ester, Minn., drove 44,961 miles with 
out an accident to win second place in 
the Suburban Truck Division. Musolf 
stresses keeping a safe distance be- 
hind the vehicle ahead and yielding 
right-of-way whenever necessary, as 
key points in safe driving 


tesy or defensive 


how’ or 


Driving a busload of passengers 
from city to city, meeting all traffic 
situations as they come, and keeping 
on schedule, is the daily assignment 
of the intercity bus driver. It’s a great 
responsibility and to do it safely calls 
intentions. It 
takes knowledge and skill, as Charles 
J. Barton, driver for the Las Vegas, 
Tonopah, Reno Stage Line of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, well knows. Barton 
won first place in his division for the 
year by driving 
an accident dur 


for more than good 


second consecutive 
83,088 miles without 
ing 1950 
In nine 
Barton, “I've scen many highway a 
cidents and know the importance of 
safe driving. I've learned to watch the 
at all times and not to talk with 
my passengers while driving. I'm al- 
weather espe 
cially on curves and in towns, at inter 


years of driving,” says 


road 


ways careful in stormy 


sections and ratlhroad crossings 

Second place winner in the Inter 
City Bus Elmer | 
Mooney, driver for the North Star 
Lines of Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mooney also gives a strong vote for 


Division was 


alertness and attention 


I believe,” he said, ‘'the 
single cause of accidents on the high 
inattention. Driving any ve 
job and can't be 


unless the driver gives it 


greatest 


Way Is 
hicle is a full time 
done sately 
his full attention Mooney ran a 
close second with 81,574 miles 

City bus driving is a special branch 
of the driving profession. In addition 
to city trathc congestion and the twice 
daily rush hours, the bus operator 
must make change, issue transfers, call 
information, 
the doors, and keep a sharp eye out 
for boarding, on-board, and alighting 
accidents. To do the job safely and 
efhciently takes a lot out of 


stops, dispense operate 


an opera 
tors, so the operator has to have a lot 
tO vive 


We liked the way Don W. Zundel 
of the Phoenix (Arizona) lranspor 
tation System put it when he said 
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Edward Travers, City 
Truck Division, Lucky 
Stores Incorporated, 
San Leandro, Calif 


Hanford Musolf, Sub 
urban Bus Division, 
Rochester Dairy Co 
op., Rochester, Minn 
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Geo. Sendelbach, Sub- 
urban Truck Div., Land 
O'Lakes Creameries, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. C. Rutherford, Sub- 
urban Bus Div., Phoe- 
nix Transportation 
Svstem, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Emil Savers, City 
Truck Division, Lash 
am Cartage Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Walter Prull, Sub 


urban Bus Div., Storm 


King Stage Corp., 


Highland Falls, N. ¥ 


1951 


Dr. B. S. Murray, Sales 
Car Div., Fred Mannix 
& Associated Cos., 
Calgary, Alta., Canada. 


Charles Barton, Inter- 
city Bus Division, Las 
Vegas, Tonopah, Reno 
Stage Line, Nevada. 


Harold Wipper, Taxi- 
cab Division, Radio 
Cab Company, Saint 
Cloud, Minnesota 


Dewey 


City Bus Div., Em 


ployees Transit Lines, 


Inc., Lorain, Ohio 


Leadingham, 





Merritt Pratt, Taxi- 
cab Div., North Chi- 
cago Cab Co., Inc., 
North Chicago, Hl. 


Don W. Zundel, City 
Bus Division, Phoenix 
Transportation System, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Elmer Mooney, Inter 
city Bus Div., North 
Star Line, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 


Steve Bologek, School 
Bus Division, Foley 
Public Schools, Foley, 
Minnesota 


L. W. Swain, Inter- 
city Truck Division, 
Transport Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles Teal, School 
Bus Division, Ontario 
Public Schools, On- 
tario, Wisconsin. 


John Hendrix, Inter- 
city Truck Division, 
Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


C. F. Connolly, Jr., 
Sales Car Div., State 
Farm Mil. Auto Ins., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 











Thank Cou FOR YOUR PATIENCE! 
With the completion of this road 


MASSACHUSETTS FORGES Mmolhe? LINK IN 


A GREAT NEW HIGHWAY SYSTEM 





TIME FOR 
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By Edgar F. Copell, as told to Jeanne Lowe 


ing off in greater safety, lower costs 
ind enthusiastic public response 

At the end of World War II, Mas 
sachusetts was faced with the job ot 
overhauling the state's entire sign sys 
tem, which had become run down be 
iuse of wartime shortages of material 
As changing trath 
manded a new ay roach to the sign 


conditions de 


program, the complete replacement 
thus made necessary was highly advan 
tageous. It allowed the state to imple 
ment a new philosophy to meet these 
changing needs, and to put into ef 
fect a reflectorization program made 


possible by recent technical advances 


Truly, it was a fim ection 
Our philosophy on the subject can be 
expressed in these words The sign 
finds you 
You tind the sign 


instead of the old concept 





Unitormity ty important, too; and 
the general overhauling permitted the 
Massachusetts Department of Publi 
Works to bring the latest techniques 
to work on the problem 

Bigger, easy-to-read signs that can 
be seen from a great distance are a 
necessity these days because there are 
more cars on the road and they are 
traveling at greater speed For night 
time driving, when most accidents 0 
ur, easy-to-read signs are doubly in 
portant 


Our sig 


x 


n program has two obje 
tives: To get the maximum efficiency 


and safety out of our present roads, 


ind to provide adequate directional 
signs for the higher speed new roads 
Good roads are no good without good 
directions 


To make nighttime travel safer, a 
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Reflector buttons are used to reflectorize A hairpin curve at Clarksburg gets the full treatment. Note reflectorized 


signs on some Massachusetts State routes No Passing zone which is clearly marked with glass-beaded paint. 


reflectorization program was vital 
Heretofore, retlectorization had been 
employed only in certain types of signs 
or at specific important or hazardous 
locations. Our present policy can be 
stated this way: If a location requires 
a sign, it should be on duty 24 hours 
a day. And, if one time of day ts more 
important from the standpoint of traf 
fic control and accident prevention 
than another, it is the nighttime; henc« 
100 per cent reflectorization 


We put that policy into practice 
throughout the Commonwealth — ot 
Massachusetts. When the program is 
ompleted in July, approximately 95, 
OM nee tems signs of af types wit Rochester Turnpike turnoff is plainly marked by a reflectorized sign. Reflective 
Page 3 sheeting under headlight beam is 200 times brighter than white paint. 


A roller machine for mass production of smaller reflec- Jack Kelleher, superintendent of sign factory, Massachusetts 
torized signs at 100 per hour uses a solvent for activating Department of Public Works, holds up finished warning sign 
the adhesive backing on the reflective sheeting. reflectorized with adhesive backed reflective sheeting. 




















pee National Safety Council an 
nounces the recipients of its 1950 
Public Interest Awards 

The non-competitive award is made 
annually to public information media 
for exceptional service to safety. 

The 1950 award went to 19 daily 
and five weekly newspapers, 63 radio 


and seven television stations, three ra-. 


dio networks, six general circulation 
and 24 specialized magazines, 20 ad- 
vertisers, three outdoor advertising 
companies and one film producer 


The tremendous voluntary contri 
bution to safety reviewed by the judges 
ot this award Is an impressive example 
of the way public information media 
in our nation pitch in when public 
welfare is at stake,”’ said Ned H. Dear- 
born, president of the Council. ‘The 
sense of responsibility, the leadership 
and the plain hard work that went 
into the public information effort by 
media undoubtedly played a vital role 
in the reduction of the overall acci- 
dental death rate to a record low last 
year.” 

The judges were Norman Damon, 
vice-president, Automotive Safety 
tit San Arthur F. Harre, general 
station manager and program director 
of Radio Station WJJD, Chicago; 
Wesley I. Nunn, coordinator of the 
‘Stop Accidents” campaign of The 
Advertising Council and advertising 


manager, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) ; 
Dr. Kenneth E. Olson, dean of the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University; J. E. Ratner, editor 
of Better Homes & Gardens; Robert 


K. Richards, director of public affairs, 
National Association of Broadcasters; 
Arthur Stringer, National Association 
of Broadcasters; Miss Judith Waller, 
director of public affairs and educa 





Selecting leaders among the radio stations, TV stations, radio networks, film producers, 
outdoor advertising companies and national advertisers for exceptional service to safety 


—and an NSC Public Interest Award absorbed the attention of judges. From left to 
right, clockwise, are: Dan Thompson, director of radio, and Marie Burroughs, of the 
publicity staff, Council staff members who assisted judges; Judges: Arthur Stringer, 
National Association of Broadcasters; Arthur F. Harre, general station manager and 
program director of Radio Station WJJD, Chicago; Norman Damon, vice president, 
Automotive Safety Foundation; Wesley I. Nunn, coordinator of the “Stop Accidents” 
campaign of the Advertising Council and advertising manager, Standard Oil Company 
(ind.): Council staff members assisting—Paul Jones, director of public information, 
and Richard Hochman, of the publicity staff. 
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Judging nominations of daily and weekly newspapers, and general and specialized 
magazines was a man-sized job, but this panel of experts took it in stride. From left, 
clockwise, are: Mildred Carroll of the publicity staff; Judges: Basil L. Walters, execu- 
tive editor of Knight Newspapers, Inc.; Dr. Kenneth E. Olson, dean of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern University; Norman Damon, vice president, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation; J. E. Ratner, editor of Better Homes G Gardens; and Coun- 
cil staff members who assisted judges—Paul Jones, director of public information, and 


Jack Horner, director of news. 


tion, central division of the National 
Broadcasting Co., and Basil L. Wal- 
ters, executive editor of Knight News 
papers, Inc. 

The complete list of award winners 
follows 


General Magazines—Bester Home 
& Gardens, Coronet Magazine, Look 
Magazine, Mechanix Illustrated, Thi 
Week Magazine, and Today's Healt/ 


Specialized Magazines — Autom 
tive News, Brake Service, British Ce 
lumbia Lumberman (Canada), Ba 
and Truck Transport (Canada), 
Chemical and Engineering News, Con- 
structor, Contractor ind Engineer 
Monthly, Excavating Engineer, Explo 
ives Engineer, Factory Management & 
Maintenance, Fifth Wheel, Michigan 
Farmer, Mill & Factory, N.A.D.A 
Magazine, National Provisioner, Petro- 
leam Transporter, Plant Engineering, 
Prairie Farmer, Railway Age, Success- 
ful Farming, Trucking News, Truck 
Owner's Digest, Wood, and Wood 
Working Digest 


Daily Newspapers—Akron (O.) 
Beacon-Journal Albany (N. Y.) 
Times-Union, Allentown (Pa.) Call & 
Chronicle, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Bat 
ilion (Texas A. & M. College), Can 
ton (O.) Repository, Cleveland (O.) 
Press, Denver (Colo.) Post, Hamil 
ton (O.) Journal-News, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times, Memphis (Tenn.) 
( mmercial Appeal Moose Jaw 
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(Sask.) Tsmes-Herald, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times, New Ro 
chelle (N. Y.) Standard-Star, Oak 
land (Calif.) Tribune, Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Press, Pittsburgh (Pa.) San 
Telegraph, Seattle (Wash.) Times, 
and Winona ( Minn.) Repuablican-Her 


did 


Weekly Newspapers—Cransion 
(R. I.) Herald, Deep River (Conn.) 
New Era, Lenoir City (Tenn.) Neu 
Oregon Teamster, Portland (Ore.), 


and Starkville ( Miss.) Nev 


Advertisers—Anderson Buick Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; Atlantic Refining 
Co.; Thomas F. Boles Insurance 
Agency, Liberal, Kans.; Chevrolet 
Div., General Motors DeSoto-Ply 
mouth Dealers of America; Electric 
Auto-Lite Co.; Elkes Pontiac Co., 
Tampa, Fla.; Esso Standard Oil Co.; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Ford 
Dealers of America; General Mills; 
General Petroleum Corp.; Lever 
Brothers; Maxwell House Div., Gen 
eral Foods; Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association of Omaha; 
Phillips Petroleum Co.; Pure Oil 
Co.; San Francisco Examiner; Stand 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana); and, Stu 
debaker Corp. 


Outdoor Advertising Companies— 
Foster & Kleiser Co., San Francisco, 
Caiif.; General Outdoor Advertising 
Co. (Philadelphia Branch); Sunset 
Outdoor Advertising Co., Seattle 
Wash 


Film Producers—United Film 
Service, Kansas City, Mo. 


Radio Networks—Don Lee Broad 
casting System, Mutual Broadcasting 
System, and National Broadcasting 
Co 


Television Stations—KPIX, San 
Francisco, Calif.; WAAM-TV, Bal 
timore, Md.; WFIL-TV, Philadel 
phia, Pa.; WJZ-TV, New York, N 
Y.; WMAR-TV, Baltimore, Md.; 
WNBW, Washington, D. C.; and, 
WWJ-TV, Detroit, Mich 


Radio Stations—CHUM, Toronto, 
Ont.; CJBC, Toronto, Ont.; CKOC, 
Hamilton, Ont.; KCMO, Kansas 
City, Mo.; KCVN, Stockton, Calif.; 
KELO, Sioux Falls, S$. D.; KFEL, 
Denver, Colo.; KFJI, Klamath Falls, 
Ore.; KLRA, Little Rock, Ark.; 
KLZ, Denver, Colo.; KOIL, Omaha, 
Nebr.; KOIN, Portland, Ore.; 
KOMO, Seattle, Wash.; KRKD, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; KRNT, Des Moines, 
Ia.; KTFI, Twin Falls, Ida.; KVI, 
Seattle, Wash.; KWG, Stockton, 
Calif.; KWHK, Hutchinson, Kans.; 
KXLR, North Little Rock, Ark.; 
WABJ, Adrian, Mich.; WAND, 
Canton, Ohio; WBCK, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; WBET, Brockton, Mass.; 
WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa.; WCCC, 
Hartford, Conn.; WCCO, Minneapo 
lis, Minn.; WCSS, Amsterdam, N. 
Y.; WDEL, Wilmington, Del; 
WDLB, Marshfield, Wis.; WDSR, 
Lake City, Fla.; WDZ, Decatur, IIL; 
WFBC, Greenville, S. C.; WFIL, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; WFLO, Farmville, 
Va.: WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio; 
WGH, Norfolk, Va.; WGKV, 
Charleston, W. Va.; WGY, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; WHFB, St. Joseph, 
Mich.; WHIM, Providence, R. L; 
WHOM, New York, N. Y.; WINN, 
Louisville, Ky.; WISC, Madison, 
Wis.; WISN, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
WJDX, Jackson, Miss.; WJLB, De- 
troit, Mich.; WJR, Detroit, Mich.; 
WMAZ, Macon, Ga.; WMOH, 
Hamilton, Ohio; WNAR, Norris- 
town, Pa.; WNAX, Yankton, S. D.; 
WOPI, Bristol, Tenn.-Va.; WOWO, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; WPRO, Provi 
dence, R. I.; WRVA, Richmond, 
Va.; WSB, Atlanta, Ga.; WTAR, 
Norfolk, Va.; WTIC, Hartford, 
Conn.; WUOT-FM, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; WWDC, Washington, D. C.; 
WWJ, Detroit, Mich.; and WWNR, 
Beckley, W. Va 
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{fone are three potential ap 
proaches in determining accident 
causation: (1) an analysis of the re 
“severity ; (2) 
an analysis of the accident itself——the 
contact; and (3) an analysis of the 
conditions 


sults of the accident 


under which the contact 
occurred. The first situation is con 
fused by legal and claims disputes, the 
second by the need to locate respon 
sibility for the contact, and the third 
by a lack of complete data. What ac 
tually caused an accident may not be 
determined easily - 

An opportunity to analyze the fac 
tors or sets of conditions that cause 
accidents is provided by the “near 
accident the accident that almost 
happened In investigations carried 
on by this project, an observer rides 
in a commercial vehicle on a regularly 
scheduled run and collects data as he 
recorded in 
this way illustrate how often the driv 


travels Iwo instances 
ing habits and behavior characteristics 
of the operators may make the differ 
ence between — the 


doesn't happen and the accident that 


accident that 


does 
In the first instance (see Figure 1) 
the vehicle in which the observer was 


riding left the terminal 15 minutes 


late but arrived at its destination 
ifter an 86 mile non-stop run, 30 
minutes ahead of scheduled arrival 


Ihe driver of the vehicle showed not 


V1 Figure 


Alfred L. Moseley 


only a tendency to speed but also a 
compulsion to be in the lead at all 
times. At one point on a_ two-lane 
road after several 
tempts to pass another commercial 
vehicle powered by a similar diesel 
engine, the driver became so annoyed 
that he lost whatever degree of cau- 
tion he had been exercising and 
started to pass his competitor on a 


unsuccessful — at- 


long downgrade leading to a_ right 
hand curve. A third vehicle ap 
proached from the hill in the distance 


-and for a moment it looked as if the 


two were going to collide. The first 
vehicle completed its pass with not a 
moment to spare. It was only luck 
that prevented a serious accident. The 
operator's driving technique and ha 
bitual rashness contained the elements 
for disaster to himself, his load, and 
any vehicles near him 

The second incident (see Figure 2) 
involved a driver with 21 years senior 
ity. On a two-lane brick road at night, 
he reached the top of a long hill at 
a speed of about 45 miles per hour 
At this point, the observer riding in 
the vehicle noticed four headlights 
across the road and started his stop 
watch. A tank truck approaching at 
approximately 50 miles per hour was 
passing three passenger cars near the 
hilltop. His relative speed in passing 
was slow, so that his rate of passing 
When the driver of 
the vehicle in which the observer was 
riding saw what was happening, he 


was also slow 


slowed down to about 12 miles per 


hour and left on his high beams so 
he could see how the situation de 
veloped 


The tanker finally moved far 
enough along to begin going back into 
its own lane but there was not time 
enough to avoid a collision with the 
observer's vehicle at the rate the lat 
ter was traveling. The driver of this 
latter vehicle immediately depressed 
his brake lever and came almost to a 
stop as he pulled over to the shoulder 
of the road. The tanker passed safely, 
and the observer recorded the time 
for this sequence of events as 3.6 sec 
onds. In this instance, an accident was 
avoided because of the reaction pat 


driver, vot in spite of 


terns of the i 


them 


Valuable insight into accident causa 
tion may be gained from data of this 
sort. The investigator can make fairly 
valid deductions concerning (1) the 
kinds of emergency situations that oc 
cur and their relative frequency; (2) 
the places where they typically occur 
(.c., hilltops, curves, trathy circles, 
bridges, intersections, etc.) ; (3) the 
various factors in an emergency situa 
tion (speed, road conditions, weather, 
alertness of the driver, and his antici 
pation of what the other driver will 
do); (4) the relation between driver 
habits and near accident situations in 
which he becomes involved; and (5) 
the ways in which an accident 1s pre 
vented 


To Page 29 
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‘NNETH R. MILLER, for the past eight years direc- 
tor for the Society for Crippled Children for the 
State of Indiana, has been made executive director of the 
reorganized Greater Cincinnati Safety Council. Miller, a 
Naval officer in world war II, has had wide experience in 
association and promotional work. He 
was state chairman of the American 
Legion Boy Scout program in Indiana; 
state chairman of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Development Fund; secretary 
and member of the board of the 
Indiana Heart Foundation; treasurer 
of the Indiana State Conference on 
Social Work; president of the Indiana 
Chapter, Ohio State Alumni Associa- 
tion; national president of the American Association ot 
Crippled Children Executives; and program chairman of 
the Indiana State Health Council. He has also had broad 
experience in fund raising for various groups. He is a 








graduate of Ohio State and received his Master's degree at 
Butler University. His home was in Indianapolis until his 
recent move to Cincinnati. He is 36 years of age, married, 
and has three children. The reorganized council, formerly 
the Trafic Safety Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati, has 
a budget of $25,000, raised by the Chamber of Commerce 
and the City of Cincinnati. J. C. Maish, former manager 
of the Trathc Safety Council, will be director of public 
information for the new organization. An overall program 
is planned for the future. 


Carl Smith Honored 

At the 33rd Annual Banquet and Meeting of the Greater 
Cleveland Safety Council, Carl L. Smith was honored for 
the completion of 25 years of service as manager and 
executive vice president of the Cleveland organization 
Carl was the recipient of warm congratulations and words 
of praise from official spokesmen at the dinner. Ned H 
Dearborn, president of the National Safety Council, was 
one of those who praised Carl's long record of successful 
accomplishment in the cause of safety. A beautiful testi 
monial book from his many friends throughout the country 
was a pleasant surprise to the honor guest of the evening 
The affair was held on March 8 before a record turnout 
of approximately 600 council members and friends. Judge 
Lee E. Skeel, president of the Cleveland Council, presided 
Several other special awards were presented. Hal Lehrman, 
foreign correspondent, was the speaker of the evening 
discussing the European war situation 


Eight Cities Start Work On 
Green Cross Campaigns 
Preliminary plans for work on the annual Green Cross 
finance campaigns has been underway for some time in 
San Francisco, Oakland, Cleveland, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Springtield and Worcester, Mass., and St Joseph, Mo., 
where drives are scheduled for spring or early summer 
Edward H. Siems, of the Key System Transit Lines, is 
the 1951 chairman of the Eastbay Chapter campaign which 
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Tops in Uniformity 





March 28, 1951, State House — Phoenix, Arizona — Governor 
Pyle signs Act Il and Act IV of the Uniform Motor Vehicle 
Code recently passed by the Arizona Legislature. From left are: 
A. Glen Smoot, Traffic Engineer; Hon. Howard Pyle (seated), 
Governor, State of Arizona; Jack P. Acton, Director Governor's 
Coordinating Committee for Traffic Safety; Mrs. Wm. G. 
(Polly) Rosenbaum; William E. Craig, Member of the House 
of Representatives and Chairman, Highway and Bridges Com- 
mittee. Act V of the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code was ap- 
proved in 1950 and went into effect on July 1, 1950. 


will be conducted in Oakland and nine other Eastbay com- 
munities 

St. Joseph Safety Council has announced the week of 
May 13-19 as “Green Cross Week” in that area. The 
campaign organization was set up in late March and ad- 
vance solicitations were made during April. A big safety 
parade will feature the week's observance. Gilbert Burn- 
ham, member of an insurance firm and vice-chairman of 
the safety council, is the general chairman for the St. 
Joseph drive. Their goal is $15,000. 


$00,000 Homes Inspected 

A total of 803,589 families received the 1951 home 
safety check list in the annual home inspection program 
sponsored by the Greater New York Safety Council. The 
lists are delivered to parents by the public and parochial 
school children of the lower grades. Approximately 570,- 
000 check lists were answered and returned to the class 
rooms for discussion regarding the 20 points covered in 
the questionnaire. More than half a million children par 
ticipated, delivering the questionnaires, assisting in the 
inspection, and returning the blanks for school room dis 
ussion. The reports brought out clearly that people still 
fail to skid-proof their rugs and floors, that they fail to 
keep their electrical equipment in repair, that they use 
unsafe ladders and substitutes for ladders; and that they 
still smoke in bed. These were four of the most important 

hazards that were indicated in the reports 
To Page 29 

















By Dick Burnett 


()*' winter day 1 years age 
tall. raw-boned streetcar operator 
in Dallas walked through the door 


Superintendent Oak Cliff Di 


You wanted to see me, Mr. John 
son asked the operator 
The balding 


intendent peered ul from a scratch 


heavy-tramed super 


ad filled with computations 
Yes Davis sit 
Superintendent Johr 


down ne if 
swered softly 

son finished the ilculation he was 
making, then without looking up said 
not unkindly, “You've been her 
about a year, Fred, and you've had 

iccidents in that period How do yo 


account for then 





IB Hughes, 
Proudly pins it on his cap 
Of perfect safer 


North 


in manner, fidg 


Fred Davis. sma town 


Texan at heart and 


eted on the edge of his char | 
guess I haven't been irctul enough 
sit Being still new to the job and 


inused to finding himself on a carpet 
Davis was thinking tt was mighty hard 
to find robs just then 

Johnson picked up the pad with the 
Davis could 
Tracing the figures with his 


figures and turned it so 
see if 
pencil, he said, “I've been playing with 
some accident figures, and I've found 
that there is an average of half an 
accident per month per operator Your 
record shows twice the average since 
you've been here. Now let's look at 
these accidents one by one ind sec 
what caused them 

The big clock on the wall ticked on 


ind | accidents later (they relived 


who earned a nine-year NS( 


Mr. Hughe 
zhe 
for more than three ye 








Safe Driver Award, 


8 has a remarkable record 
“ars 





ach of the 


atastrophes in detail) 
Fred Davis backed out of the oftice 
lohnson with him Now you can do 


it if you want to. You have to want 
It's self-discipline 
Johnson was saying 
You know the rules and reasons why 
Now, see what 


to avoid accidents 


that counts 


most accidents occur 
you can do about it 

Today, that superintendent, J I 
Johnson, his sparse hair now grey, 1s 
still analyzing accident types and 
iuses as Superintendent of Safety for 
the entire Dallas Railway & Terminal 
Company system. He still uses that 
accident per month per 
operator as a gauge and estimates that 
13 per cent of the operators make more 
than twice the average, as Fred Davis, 
had done 


iverage of '/, 


Those 13 percenters are 
Next Page 
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Operator applicants at Dallas Railway & 
Co. under close surveillance during selection process, 
first phase of company’s intensive safety program 





Safety Superintendent J. L. Johnson points up the importance of 
safety during Dallas Railway's six-week training program for 
student operators. They're spotting accident causes 


Operator Billy J. Hestand receives the congratulations of his 
safety supervisor, Morgan Vickery, for completing training 
period without having had a single accident report. 


When serious mishaps do occur in Dallas, DR&T’s division superin 
lendents must fix the responsibility, usualy in collaboration with their 
fety supervisors. Here Supervisor Earl Turner recommends to Super 


ntendent L. D. Wilson that a streetcar accident be charged to the 


bperator involved. 


Proper adjustment for the rear-view mirror is a daily routine 
for operator O. B. Cooke, nine-year Safe Driver Award win- 
ner, but it is part of that “strict attention to business” which 
Mr. Cooke believes is necessary in using all the foresight 
and judgment he can muster to keep his safety record clean 
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one of his fields of intensive concen 
tration, and his safety program rises 
ind falls as his work with these men 
nets results. For example, points out 
Mr. Johnson, the cost of accidents 
made by the “13 per cent club 
virtually equals the amount paid out 
in accidents by the other 87 per cent 


The raw-boned operator, Fred 
Davis, turned out to be a good opera 
tor after all. He completed several 
years without an accident and now 
carries on as safety supervisor in the 
Oak Cliff Division 

Last year was Jack Johnson's most 
productive year For five years he had 
wrestled with the problem of accident 
prevention, sometimes with what 
scemed to be negligible results. The 
war years had been critical ones and 
the talent rop 
Johnson had to build slowly 


was particularly sparse 
mostly 
through a program of education. And 
the right incentives had to be found to 
spark the operators to peak perfofm 
ince round-the-clock and round-the 
ilendar 

Up to last year Dallas Railway and 
lermiu Company transit 


operators 


Photo at left below 


have avoided a minor accident 


when he forgot such things on the job 


‘ —- 


safety supervisors, explains to an operator just how he could 
Center photo: Once worried 
about a disappearing bank balance, Dallas operator W. | 
Armstrong found that his safety record could be kept clean 
Having done so, he 





participated in 
bonus-incentive plan aimed at reduc- 
ing accidents. In 1950, the company 
turned to the National Safety Council 
and ushered in what was for them an 
entirely new accident prevention pro- 
the complete NSC transporta 
tion service 


a company sponsored 


gram 


Top incentive for operators ts, of 
course, the recognition that comes with 
an earned NSC Safe Driver Award 
the nation’s highest honor for profes 
sional safe driving performance And 
it proved itself in spades 

At the end of 1950, accidents had 
been cut 22.2 per cent from 1949, and 
company officials chalked it up as the 
best year for safety in the company’s 
history. This was accomplished de 
spite the fact that there were 17 per 
cent more vehicles on Dallas streets 
in 1950 than there were the year be 
fore. And, while the company had 
had comparatively few tatals in their 
accident experience, even this record 
was cut 50 per cent Operators ot 
Dallas transit vehicles were playing it 
safe, and the 
dramatically 


records bore this out 


In the first year of cooperation with 
the National Safety Council, known 
to be an “exacting and conscientious 
partner, Dallas Railway found itself 
with 490 operators out of a possible 
800 due recognition for having driven 
the entire year without a preventable 
accident 

In honor of these outstanding op 
erators, a tremendous banquet was 
held in the Baker Hotel-—in the larg 


est banquet hall in Dallas, The opera 
t 


* 


Affable Fred Davis, one of Dallas’ three now also finds his 


tors, 33 of whom had not turned in 
an accident report of any kind, wer¢ 
each awarded the National Safety 
Council's universally recognized badge 
of an expert, the Safe Driver Award 
and accompanying certificate. Since 
Dallas Railway had maintained a high 
standard of safety plus accurate re 
ords the, Safety Council made awards 
from one to nine years’ duration, the 
period this phase of the company’s 
program had existed. 


City and county officials, from the 
city Manager and police chief and the 
county judge and sheriff on down, 
were there to join in the celebration 
The Dallas Citizens Trathc Commis 
sion, the local safety promoting group 
that had made Dallas one of the safest 
cities in the nation, went all-out to 
present a special efficiency award to 
one of the safe operators of 1950 
Thirty of the safe operators received 
distinction as the most efficient opera 
tors in their respective operating divi 
sions. And as a climax the National 
Safety Council's president, Ned H. 
Dearborn came from Chicago to speak 
to the assemblage and a tremendous 
radio and television audience 


Said DR&T Vice President L. W 
Tate, ‘These things have made our 
record—-help from the National Safety 
Council, an improved driver-training 
program, safety consciousness and atti- 
tude of the operators, and an almost 
perfect job from the maintenance de 
partment of the gompany.” 
uttered these 
words at the banquet, he realized the 
Unraveling the 


Even as Mr. Tate 


story was in omplete 


bank balance takes care of itself too. 
Photo at right: Removing mind and body far from the daily 
routine of operating a bus helps retain a good safety record, 
in the opinion of Dallas operator J. L. 
takes care of his leisure hours 
tion is never divided while at work 


McGuire. Yard work 
And in like manner, his atten- 








real satety story was like untying many 
interdependent knots and finally tak 
a look at fundamentals in 
herent in the tremendous opportunities 
of an American 


ing 


some 


The safety story is a vast network 
of individuals cooperating with each 
other 
well 


It is the story of a system so 
oiled that it seems to function 
without formality. It is the story of 
any of the 490 operators who received 
their NSC Safe Driver Awards and of 
their personal lives as well as their 
careers 


Ask an operator how he accounts 
for a solid year of safe driving, and 
he’s likely to come up with an answer 
somewhat like the one J. B. Hughes 
gave recently. Hughes, who received 
a nine-year award and has had a per 
record for three years running, 
shrugged off compliments. 


fect 


‘Sure, I don’t have accidents, but I 
guess it's more of a habit than any- 
thing else. I try to follow a few 
common-sense rules, like not taking 
unnecessary chances, looking out for 
the other fellow and watching my 
speed and my temper.’ So said Mr 
Hughes, a veteran of 25 years of op 
erating both streetcars and 
the Oak Cliff division. 

Habit—a daily practice of follow 
ing the right rules, of being alert, of 
putting the right foot forward at the 
right time and with the right pressure 


buses in 


is basic in keeping out of accidents 
You can spot them easily, these de 
pendable carriers of Dallas workers, 
shoppers and school children. They're 
the men with the clean uniforms and 


neat shaves. They look happy, not 


At left below: The right attitude on the job means a lot 


in safety, says Dallas operator H 
rides to and from work on a bus. 


the passenger's viewpoint,’ says Mr. Griffing. 


“Keeps me in trim for 


Above: Perfect harmony in the home is E. M. Montgomery's 


recipe for maintaining a perfect safety record. 


daughter Dorothy is 


an 


Montgomery household. 


harrowed with financial or 


domestic 


nagging 


worries 


Nine-year man W. E. Armstrong 
found a solution when he discovered 
he was turning into a “worry wart 
"I decided to worrying over 
things I couldn't do any thing about 
Worry keeps a man’s mind from his 
job.”’ 


E. M. Montgomery, who managed 
a perfect record even while instruct- 
ing student operators in 1950, figures 
it was ‘good health and perfect har 
mony in my home which let me come 
on the job in good condition. I like 
people and I like the company—a 
good attitude helps make a 1 


quit 


good 


driver 
Often, as Mr. Montgomery 


sug 


Griffing, who daily 


Photo at 





Reading to 


important daily occurrence in the 


gests, safety revolves around stability 
Many , attended the ban 
quet February 27, were returning to 
the banquet hall for the second time 
in a little over a month. The first 
time they received service pins tor 20 
or more years of service. One of these 
daddies of efficiency is Walter Chris- 
tal, Sr., who had operated a transit 
vehicle for 33 years and who has a 


1 


who award 


son in the company’s accounting de 
partment 

Mr. Christal has attended 15 of the 
17 traditional dinners (to 
rate an invitation, operators must have 
had no chargeable 
the year). He 
caused by sheer carelessness and is not 
a littie impatient the 


ethiciency 


accidents during 
believes accidents are 


with some of 


right: Finding time for rest, relaxation and being with his 
three growing children is very important to a driver's well- 
being, says Dallas operator J. B. Blac 
receive a nine-year NSC Safe Driver Award. 


kwell, one of 88 to 
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$2,000,000 ENTRY FEE 


By Hallie L. Myers 


Superintendent of Transportation, Indianapolis Railways, Inc 


W° LD you lay $2 millions on 
the line for a race? We have 

often. And we will again. Two mil 
lions of dollars for a race we never 
vet to sex You see, that is the value 
of the equipment we put on the ling 
each year to serve the nation’s great 


est sporting event—the Indianapolis 


Classic—the 500-mile speedway 
This year, as in previous years, 120 
shiny, red and cream buses constitute 


our entry for this greatest of all races 
Serving this great crowd, people from 
all over the world with perfect safety 
has become a tradition with Indianap 
olis Railways, Inc 
team has a part and takes pride in 


Everyone on our 


24 


furnishing the best service on earth to 
the best people on earth. Visitors 
never cease to marvel at the smooth 
ness of this operation and the speed 
with which these crowds are trans 
ported to and from the Race. It is an 
exhibition of planned safety 
From downtown Indianapolis to 
the Speedway is a distance of seven 
miles. We advertise a 20 minute trip 
to the Race—usually make it in 15. It 
is done on a route kept free of all 
trafic except transit vehicles, cabs and 
emergency vehicles 

Plans for “Operation Speedway are 
made months before the Race. State 
ind city police, city fire chiefs, county 


sheriff's office, transit officials and 
others interested in the transportation 
of persons to and from the race meet 
7 agree on an emergency route. This 
route 1s kept free of other traffic by 
police and deputy sheriffs. We place 
supervisors at railway grade crossings 
along the route to signal our opera- 
tors whether a stop is necessary. 


Our operators are given the oppor- 
tunity to volunteer for work on 
Speedway Specials. Since it is a holi 
day, the more experienced operators 
are available for duty. They take 
pride in embracing this opportunity to 
show the world their skill and they 
jealously guard their longtime record 
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if no accidents on the Speedway 
Specials. This remarkable safety rec 
wd extends back for so many years 
that we have forgotten when, if ever, 
we did have an accident on this run 
But such a record is really not re 
markable at all. Many of these op 
erators have not had a reportable acct- 
dent of any kind in several years of 
regular operation You will find a 
National Safety Council Safe Driver 
Award emblem on every one of them 
showing anywhere from one to ten 
years of Safe Driving. These fellows 
just don't have accidents——and on this 
day of days when the chips are down 
every man is on his toes 

Each bus has been freshly cleaned 
In tiptop running con 
dition, they are an inspiring sight to 


and servic ed 


see, lined up and ready to roll. The 
pit crews at the track are not the only 
ones who do a good job. Our equip 
ment maintenance crews have every 
bus right or it doesn’t roll on this day 

Add to this experienced and alert 
supervisors at each end of the route 
and more of them patroling the route 

all in radio equipped cars, and a 
service truck at each end, also radio 
equipped, and you have the recipe for 
absolute safety and efficiency 

Buses are loaded to the Speedway 
from the Bus Terminal downtown 
Ticket sellers in booths, plus a crew 
of strolling ticket sellers, supply the 
crowd with round-trip bus tickets 
This sale of tickets speeds loading at 
either end of the line and eliminates 
the need for supplying extra change 
to operators after they pull from 
their station 

The first bus loads out before day 


light at 4:00 A.M. to get track em 
ployees and concession workers 


started. From then on buses are fed 
into the line in ever inc reasing tempo 
until the peak is reached from 9:00 
to 10:30 A.M. During the peak, 
loaded buses leave the Terminal at the 
rate of one every 40 seconds 

This colorful crowd converges on 
the Terminal from all directions in 
every conceivable costume and carry 
ing everything but the kitchen sink 
It is definitely not a dress-up crowd 
Everyone is dressed for comfort. Many 
of them have hampers of lunch and 
boxes of canned beer packed in dry 
ice. They carry 
blankets, suntan lotion, newspapers 
and, almost without exception, wear 


parasols, cushions, 


olored glasses 

When the outbound movement be- 
gins to slacken, buses are pulled off 
the line and laid in on Main Street 
in Speedway City for the return move 
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ment. Here a staggered echelon for- 
mation is used to line up the entire 
120 buses in such a manner that any 
desired number can be loaded simul 
taneously. 

One unusual thing about this entire 
movement is that it never stops. The 
late comers arrive after the race has 
started and by the time the race starts 
there is always a movement starting 
back to town. This intermittent move 
ment back continues through the rest 
of the day 


When the race ends we have 120 
buses in position to start the inbound 
movement. That number of buses can 
take a sizable bite out of any crowd 
and those first loaded will be back at 
the tail end of the line before the last 
ones load out 


You many wonder if this isn’t too 
long a time to lay buses in and why 
we don't relieve the operators for a 
few hours between the start and finish 
of the Race. It is a long time. Some 
operators may be idle for four or five 
hours but there is always the chance 
that the Race may end abruptly. That 
is precisely what happened last year 
A sudden thunderstorm forced the 
end of the Race after about 300 miles 
It caught police away from their sta 
tions for lunch and caused a king-size 
trathe jam. It even caught the writer 
at home enjoying a leisurely holiday 
dinner after an activé morning The 
first clap of thunder started him on a 
wild ‘Sheridan's Ride” to the Speed 
way gate where, along with thousands 
of others, he got a thorough soaking 
But the buses were there, somehow 
they got the traffic jam broken, ‘Op 
eration Speedway” started again, and 
the buses rolled ‘em home 

One point often overlooked is that 
for days ahead of the Race there are 
large numbers of people going to and 
from the track. Time trials bring 
crowds of as many as 50,000 and 
many use our service. On the night 
before the Race, every street for 
blocks around assumes a carnival ap- 
pearance. Some streets are blocked 
and automobiles begin to line up be 
fore midnight for the morning open 
ing. There are side shows, dancing in 
the street and general holiday gatety 
Usually we are forced to abandon our 
regular route before midnight. 


We like this crowd. They are all 
happy, carefree people—out for a 
holiday. It is our job to get them 
there and bring them back—safely 
This we do 

We keep thinking that some day 
we ll have time to see the Race 
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Pick 1950 Safety Film Winners 


Five motion pictures and _ three 
sound slidefilms have been chosen by 
the National Committee on Films for 
Safety as the outstanding accident pre- 
vention films produced in 1950. 

Five additional films were given 
honorable mention and nine others 
were picked for merit awards. The 
committee, which represents 20 na 
tional organizations, makes annual 
awards for safety films in the fields of 
traffic, occupational, home and general 
safety. 

The complete list of 1950 award 
winners follows: 


Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures 
General 
ti inner 

“Once Too Often,” produced by U. § 
Army Signal Corps for U. S. Army 
Honorable Mention: 

“Shooting Safety,” produced by Sound 
Masters, Inc., for Sporting Arms and Am 
munition Manufacturers Institute 
Award of Merit 

“The Torch,” produced by the Pathe 
scope Co. for National Board of Fire 
Underwriters 


Occupational 
Winner: 

“Make No Mistake,” produced by Gulf 
Coast Films for Geophysical Service, Inc., 
Dallas, Tex 
Honorable Me nlion: 

“Before the Blast,” produced by Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. for Aetna Life 

“Safety Precautions for Electronics Per 
sonnel,” produced by Leslie Roush Produc 
tions for U. S. Navy 


Traffic and Transportation 
Winner: (tie) 

‘A Closed Book,” produced by Wilding 
Picture Productions, Inc., for Farm Bureau 
Insurance Companies 

And Then There Were Four,” produced 
by Roland Reed Productions for Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co 
Honorable Mention 

“Your Permit to Drive,’ self-produced 
by General Motors Corp 
Award of Merit 

Look What You're Missing, produced 
by Master Motion Picture Co. for Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co 

Sate on Two Wheels,” produced by 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. for Aetna 
Life Athliated Companies 

“Sergeant Bruce Reporting,” produced by 
R. B. Clardy for Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas 
ualty Co 

We Drivers,” produced by Jam Handy 
Organization for General Motors Corp 


Theatrical Motion Pictures 
Winner 
Wrong Way Butch,” produced by Met 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Honorable Mention: 
‘Danger Sleuths, 
Pathe, Inc. 


produced by RKO 


Theatrical Trailers 
Award of Merit: 
Deadly Odds” (and others), produced 
by Atlas Film Corp. for NSC 


Sound Slidefilms 
General 
W inner 
“Shocking Conditions,” produced — by 
Paragon Pictures, Inc., for Zurich-Ameri 
can Insurance Companies. 


Home 
Award of Meritt: 

“Home Safety and Health Departments,’ 
self-produced by Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency 

“Where's the Fire?’ self-produced by 
Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Co 


Occupational 
Winner 

Freight Handling,” produced by Sarra, 
Inc., for National Safety Council 
Award of Merit: 

‘Speaking of Safety” (series of six), 
produced by Sarra, Inc., for NSC 

Traffic and Transportation 
Winner: 

“Caution at the Crossroads,’ produced 
by Vogue-Wright Studios for National As- 
sociation of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies. 


The National Committee on Films 
for Safety represents the following 
national organizations: 

American Association for Adult Educa 
tion, American Association of Motor Ve 
hicle Administrators, American Automobile 
Association, American National Red Cross, 
American Public Health Association, Amer 
ican Society of Safety Engineers, Associa 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
Association of Safety Council Executives, 
and Automotive Safety Foundation 

Other organizations represented on the 
committee are: International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, National Association of 
Manufacturers, National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies, National 
Commission on Safety Education, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Retail 
Farm Equipment Association, National 
Safety Council, U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, U. S. Navy, U. S. Public Roads 
Administration and U. S. Army 

John B. McCullough, director of 
technical services, Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, is chairman of 
the committee. 

A total of 75 safety films were en- 
tered in the contest: 64 were motion 
pictures; 11 were soundslides. A list 
of the entries, giving the title and 
subject destination, running — time, 
whether it is black and white or color, 
okayed or not for TV showing, and 
the name and address of the sponsor 
and producer is available. Write 
William Englander, secretary, Nation- 
al Committee on Films for Safety, 
c/o the National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


Dallas Dividends 


From Page 23 
younger bucks who fail to exercise a 
little foresight and judgment. 
Another, whose three kids are just 
growing up, J. B. Blackwell tries to 
put the shoe on the other foot, look- 
ing out for the interest of his passen- 
gers as if they were his family. ‘That 
way, it is easy,” said Mr. Blackwell, 
“to keep your eyes and ears open for 
danger.” 


When L. H. Rideout, Jr., chairman 
of the Dallas Citizens Traffic Commis- 
sion, presented an efficiency award to 
A. W. Frentrup, one of Dallas’ NSC 
Safe Driver Award winners for 1950, 
he mused that the easy chair, which 
was presented him, seemed just the 
thing for complete relaxation after a 
strenuous day of battling the congested 
trathic on Dallas streets. 

Frentrup, easy-going, good natured 
and thirty-ish, subscribed wholeheart- 
edly to the idea that off-the-job re- 
laxation and “peace of mind” was 
necessary to alertness on the job. An- 
other instant subscriber was nine-year 
man J. L. McGuire, who built his 
home in a fertile and spacious suburb 
northeast of the rapidly expanding 
city so he could have elbow room to 
cultivate his garden. As Mr. McGuire 
put it: “In plain words I just don’t 
trust other drivers.”’ 

Such was the gist of the conversa- 
tions on the subject of accident pre- 
vention with these amiable gentlemen 
who form the backbone of the transit 
services of Dallas. Every year for the 
past 24 years, these drivers have trans- 
ported tens of thousands of Dallas 
school youngsters to the Texas State 
Fair on their special day without so 
much as brushing another vehicle. 

Each of these drivers of streetcars, 
buses and electric trolley coachés will 
have their own personal impressions 
of their outstanding years of ‘safety, 
but the real reasons are inherent in 
their personalities, in their sound citi- 
zenship, in their roles as parents and 
property owners. In this respect, they 
have a kinship with all the basic suc- 
cess stories ever written. 

And beneath the daily exterior of 
habit—one operator couldn't under- 
stand why some of the simple checks 
he made before starting his run were 
unusual—are the prods of conscience 

the constant reminders and encour- 
agements offered by Safety Superin- 
tendent Johnson and his three safety 
supervisors. 

“Don't ever get the idea that four 
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Colonel Stillwell Retires 


COLONEL JOHN STILWELL, vice- 


president of Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., and a 
former president of the National 


Safety Council, retired April 1, after 
12 years of service in the company 
and its predecessors 

Colonel Stilwell has earned distinc- 
tion in public utility circles and in 
many other fields. He served the Na 
tional Safety Council as president 
from 1939 to 1944. From 1937 to 
1947 he was a member of the Coun- 
cil’s Board of Directors and its chair- 
man for two years. He has been a 
Trustee since 1942 


He has also served as president of 
the American Museum of Safety and 
the Greater New York Safety Coun 
cil. He has been chairman of Con 
solidated Edison’s Central Safety Com- 
mittee since: its organization in 1944, 

In the years that followed his first 

job with Consolidated Gas Company, 
as draftsman in 1909, Colonel Stil 
well was responsible for the introduc 
tion in that company of modern 
punch-card payroll systems, and the 
changeover from horse-drawn to motor 
transport. As Consolidated Edison 
vice-president, his jurisdiction — in- 
cluded the Transportation, Payroll, 
Insurance, Real Estate and Resuscita- 
tion departments. 
_ His interest in the welfare of util 
ity workers led him to the presidency 
of the employees’ mutual aid society 
and membership on the board of Edi 
son Savings and Loan Association for 
IL years. He was responsible in large 
part for the creation in 1927 of Green 
Mountain Lake Farms, Inc., a conva- 
lescent home for company people at 
Pawling, N. Y 

Colonel Stilwell was born in Yon 
kers and has always lived in that city. 
He attended public school in Yonkers 
and is a graduate of the Shetheld Sci- 
entific School at Yale University. Dur 
ing World War I he served with the 


men can reduce accidents in a com 
pany of 1,500 employees,” said Mr 
Johnson, warding off a slap on the 
back. ‘There has to be intelligent ef- 
fort, constructive thinking and hard 
work on accident prevention from the 
president on down. The weak links 
can foul up the entire program,” he 
added. 

“Take the operating division super- 
intendents,”’ said Mr. Johnson, making 
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Col. John Stilwell 


80th Division in the American Expe 
ditionary Force, becoming assistant 
chief of staff, 4th Army Corps. He 
returned from Germany, where he 
was assigned after the armistice, as 
lieutenant colonel 

He has always had a keen interest 
in Westchester County affairs. Since 
January of this year, Colonel Stilwell 
has been president of the St. John’s 
Riverside Hospital in Yonkers. He 
is treasurer of the Park Commission, 
member of the Playland Commission, 
and was a member of the Cross-Coun 
ty Parkway Authority 

Colonel Stilwell is a trustee of the 
Yorkers Savings Bank and the Na 
tional Safety Council and is active in 
the Federal Grand Juror’s Association 
He sat on the Executive Board of 


Manhattan Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, in 1928 and later served two 
terms as Borough Scout Commis- 
sioner. For the past twenty years, he 


has been a member-at-large of Scout 
ing’s National Council 


a circle with his pencil. “That's a job 
I know something about. Unless they 
take a personal interest in accident 
prevention and keep a constant check 
on the men’s performance, no operator 
will ever fully realize his mistakes and 
try to correct them. That's one reason 
why the division superintendents are 
responsible for charging accidents in 


the company. They must assume some 


responsibility for the drivers’ mistakes, 








therefore they must take the initial 
steps to correct hazardous practices to 
avoid future mistakes. 


“Sure we have to maintain sched- 
ules, and they're important, but most 
important is getting the passengers 
there is one piece And that’s safety 

Mr. Johnson has surrounded him 
self with three of the ablest men he 
could find. Men like Fred Davis, 
who, after a year, just stopped having 
accidents because he became more 
careful. And men like Morgan Vick- 
ery, who was a top-notch operator for 
27 years before he donned the navy 
blue business suit of supervisor, and 
who hasn't had an accident for 22 
years 


Mr. Vickery commended the tn 
structors who plant the seed of good 
transit operation in the minds of pros- 
pective operators Vickery works with 
these instructors and with their stu 
dents during the probation period 
the first three months in which a new 
man establishes himself. He's proud, 
too, of his division, 70 per cent of 
whom are men who are never involved 
in accidents from month to month 


Earl Turner, the remaining member 
of the safety triumverate, has been 
around 31 years, first as one of the 
most efficient operators in the com 
a watch for that eth- 


pany he won 
then as a line 


ciency many years ago 
supervisor for many years, and for the 
past three years a safety supervisor 
He is always busy, either quietly talk- 
ing up sound safety attitude around 
the carbarn or out on the lines, or in 
the division superintendent's ofthe. 
His savvy and disposition have com 
manded “respect. His is the highly 
vulnerable streetcar division, but he 
has worked wonders with the men 


The three supervisors and superin 
tendent Johnson, each of whom have 
worked up from the ranks, ask and 
get cooperation from the men, and 
the top company othcials, not merely 
because they have set fine examples 
but because they work on the demo 
cratic assumption of equality and 
downright friendliness. When Fred 
Davis talks to an operator, he might 
spouting a funny story as 
operator down in_ his 
What's more, the other 
They 


well be 
dressing an 
jocular way 
operators know it and like it 
know Fred might be talking to them 
tomorrow. 

Dallas Railway's safety program ts 
its jugular vein, not so obviously ap- 
parent but essential to the continued 
good health of the company. 
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Keep America Strong 
From Page 9 

actual armed conflict. But logically, 
the urgency for the conservation of 
manpower was just as great as it had 
been during the shooting period. 

The need for conserving manpower 
1s even greater at this moment than 
it has been at any other time in all 
our history! We must maintain Amer- 
ica’s economic and social strength in 
this world of nations—particularly the 
friendly nations of the earth 

To carry out our obvious task in 
keeping America strong, we can make 
positive and direct contributions in the 
field of accident prevention. We can 
do it exactly as the operators of the 
Dallas Railway and Terminal Com 
pany have done. The very fact that 
you are here to receive the National 
Safety Council's Safe Driver Award 
is proof of your recognition of that 
point 

And no matter how inconspicuous 
your position in life may seem to be, 
no matter how relatively unimportant 
you may sometimes feel—and we all 
have that feeling at times—-you, as a 
loyal citizen of this great Republic 
of ours, can, and are, making a di- 
rect and positive contribution to the 
economic strength of our country 

The prevention of accidents def- 
initely conserves manpower. Your 
portion of the task has also made pos 
sible the safe and expeditious move- 
ment of mass transportation in Dallas. 
This is a monumental contribution 
and, importantly, is one way to help 
keep America strong 


Basis 
for Coordination 
From Page 7 
on any project involving the commu 
nities in the face of opposition of in- 
difference from the communities them 
selves 

To achieve coordination in ofhcial 
functioning there is need, first of all, 
for policy agreement at the top. Such 
agreement obviously can be reached 
only by the heads of the departments 
concerned 

The administration of these policies 
remains the day-by-day job of the de 
partments concerned. Coordination 
does not mean that any official sur 
renders one iota of his statutory au 
thority and responsibility. When the 
heads of, for example, ‘the highway 
and police departments have agreed 
that there shall be official cooperation 





Books and Pamphlets 

An Engineering Study of Ohio's 
Highways, Roads and Streets. Ohio 
Program Commission, 40 So. Third 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 132 p. 1950 

Analysis of Mechanical Defect Ac- 
cidents of Motor Carriers. 1949, Pub- 
lished by Interstate Commercee Com- 
mission, Section of Safety, Washington 
25, DOG: 1950. 79'p. 

Atomic Attack. A Manual for Sur- 
vival. By John L. Balderston, Jr., and 
Gordon W. Hewes. Published by 
Council on Atomic Implications. 1950. 
55 p. Available from Culver Products 
Co., 3631 Eastham Drive, Culver City, 
Calif. Price $1.00 

Civil Defense Manual. Outline for 
an Apartment Building Control Or- 
ganization. Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York City, Inc., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 
1951. 24 p. 15¢. 

Civil Defense Manual. Outline for 
an office building control organization. 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York City, Inc., 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 1951. 28 p. 15c. 

Civil Defense Manual. Outline for 
a loft building control organization 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York City, Inc., 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 1951. 28 p. 15c. 

Large Loss Fires of 1950 and Ther 
Lessons. Published from National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Battery 
march Street, Boston 10, Mass. 1951 
64 p. Cost $1.00. (Reprinted from 
January Quarterly.) 

Law-breakers Are Accident-maker 
Available from Safety Division, Motor 
Department, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 
1951. 14 p. Free 

Progress in Roadside Protection 
Highway Research Board, 2101 Con 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, 


on such matters as stop signs and 
speed zones, this policy is carried out 
through personal contact, in the field 
between the representatives of the de- 
partments. Only if unexpected prob- 
lems arise or serious disagreements 
develop does the subject have to go 
up again for further discussion and 
agreement by the department heads 


D.C. 1951. 50 p. Price 75 cent 


Bulletin No. 30. 


Magazine Articles 

Accidents Will Happen! By Robert 
E. Paine. (In American Motorist, Jan 
uary, 1951. p. 5.) 

Antiskid Devices on Bicycle-type 
Bomber, Landing Gears Make Land 
ings Safer. (In Data Digest, Vol. 16 
No. 2. February, 1951.) 

City Traffic Control and Off-Street 
Parking. By Geo. J. Fisher. (In 
Kansas Government Journal. January, 
1951. p. 12°13.) 

Controlled Access Highways—De 
signed for the Highway User Bring 
Safe, Rapid and Efficient Transporta- 
tion. By R. H. Kenyon. (In Pacific 
Builder and Engineer, January, 1951 
p- 60-61.) 

Drunken Driving Can Be Licked. 
By Lawrence McCracken. (In Today's 
Health. January, 1951. p. 16. 

Propane Buses Invade Chicago. By 
S. D. Forsythe. (In Midwest Engineer 
March, 1951. p. 10.) 

Selecting the Intersection Type by 
Tratfic Volume: A Chart. By W. R. 
Bellis. (In Traffic Quarterly, January, 
1951. p. 27.) 

Truck Safety. By Holger Ridder 
(In National Petroleum News. De 
cember 6, 1950. p. 17-20.) 

Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordi- 
nances. By C. W. Stark. (In Traffic 
Quarterly. January, 1951. p. 66.) 

Variations in the Performance of 
Aestheto-Kinetics Tests. By J. R. Man- 
ning. (In the British Journal of Psy- 
chology, General Section, Vol. XL, 
Part 4, June, 1950.) 

Women Take Honors As_ Best 
Drivers. By Tom Hewitt. (In Ax‘o- 
motive News, January 8, 1951. p. 22. 


Exactly the same principles and 
methods apply to coordination be- 
tween unofficial agencies such as mo 
tor clubs, highway transporters, safety 
councils and so on; and to coopera- 
tion between the official and the pri 
vate groups. 

Please do not think that I am pic 
turing a static Utopia in which ev 
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crybody agrees on everything, If the 
lay ever comes when the motor clubs, 
he highway transporters and the 
safety councils, not to mention all the 
others, agree on everything, or when 
any of them agrees on everything 
with all the state officials, then indeed 
our free-enterprise democracy will 
have collapsed. We thrive and pro- 
gress on disagreement and competi- 
tion, and this is just as true in the 
field of public affairs as in, say, the 
design and selling of automobiles 


But even in the latter field we have 
thrived and progressed also through 
agreement over large areas. The 
standard sealed beam headlamp is 
only one of many examples. And in 
the field of public affairs, especially 
where our very lives are at stake, it 
is both necessary and possible that 
we define the areas in which we can 
agree; that we make these areas just 
as large as possible; that we then 
sincerely and energetically live up to 
our agreements. In highway traffic, 
nationally and in most of the states, 
the areas of agreement are much 
larger than they used to be, and are 
very much larger than the areas of 
disagreement which make the head- 
lines 

In the Michigan State Safety Com- 
mission and its Advisory Committee 
you have an excellent mechanism for 
sound, practical coordination of effort 
All you have to do is to use it 


The Near Miss 
From Page 18 

Analysis of several near accident 
situations suggests some of their char- 
acteristics. (1) The event occurs rap- 
idly, sometimes even in a fraction of 
a second, The operator must be rested 
and in good health in order to be 
assured alertness for adequate re 
sponse. (2) A hazardous situation 
may develop during a momentary dis- 
traction which may take the operator's 
eyes from the roadway. The good 
driver develops the ability to overlook 
many distracting influences. (3) Fre 
quently the operator fails to take de- 
cisive defensive action, as if he 
“knows” what the other driver will 
do. However, if the other driver fails 
to respond as anticipated, an accident 
may be unavoidable. Perhaps this is 
the clue to the difference between the 
“accident that didn’t happen” and the 
one that did, a clue which may be 
developed into a program which will 
make the accident that did happen a 
less frequent event 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








May 14-16, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Central New York Safety Conference 
& Exposition (Hotel Syracuse) Contact 
Walter L. Fox, executive secretary, Safety 
Division, Syracuse Chamber of Com 
merce, 351 Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y 


May 16-18, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Twenty-first Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Robert E. Lee Hotel). Contact H. S 
Baucom, safety director, North Carolina 
Industrial Commission, Raleigh, N. ¢ 


May 18, Lexington, Ky. 

Kentucky Highway Safety Conference 
Governor Lawrence W. Wetherby, ex-officio 
chairman; Guthrie F. Crowe, chairman, 
Governor's Coordinating Committee; A. A 
Byrne, Conference chairman. Contact Glen 
Weinman, chairman, Conference Arrange 
ments Committee, P.O. Box 1290, Lexing 
ton, Ky 
May 22-24, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Michigan Safety Conference (Civic Audi 
torium). Contact Vernon W. Hale, execu- 
tive secretary, 302 Association of Commerce 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich 
May 24-26, Norfolk, Va. 

Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
Virginia Statewide Safety Conference 
Contact Wm. M. Myers, executive secre 
tary, Room 49, Allison Bldg., Rich 
mond 19, Va 
June 4-8, Chicago 

Twenty-eighth Annual Midwest Safety 
Conference (Congress Hotel). Contact 
Joseph F. Stech, manager, Greater Chi 
cago Safety Council, Suite 805, 10 North 
Clark Street, Chicago 2, Ill 
June 13-15, Washington, D. C. 

President's Highway Safety Conference 
Departmental Auditorium, 18th and ¢ 
Streets. Rudolph F. King, executive direc 
tor. Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald, 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Commerce, chairman, Committee on 
Conference Reports 
June 21-23, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Western States Safety Conference. Con 
tact Clarence Williams, executive direc 
tor, Utah Safety Council, State Capitol 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


June 29-30, Denver, Colo. 


Colorado Statewide Traffic Satety Con 


Green Cross News 
From Page 19 

A most attractive “Annual Accident 
Report’’ was published recently by the 
San Francisco Chapter, NSC, for the 
chapter's members and potential mem- 
bers. It is definitely a progress report 
showing what has been accomplished 
in accident prevention in San Fran- 
cisco during the past five years. Acci- 
dent fatality reductions are shown in 
traffic, industry, home, and the public 





ference. Contact William S. Foulis, organ 
izational director, Colorado Highway Safety 
Council, 518 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colo 


Aug. 14-17, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual Meeting, International Associa 
tion of Fire Chiefs (Pantlind Hotel) 


Aug. 27-30, Washington, D. C. 

Illuminating Engineering Society, Na 
tional Technical Conference (Hotel Shore 
ham) 


Sept. 6-7, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Marshall House) 
Contact Arthur F. Minchin, secretary, Maine 
State Safety Conference, Department of 
Labor and Industry, State House, Augusta, 
Me 


Sept. 16-19, Detroit 

Public Works Congress and Equipment 
Show (Veterans Memorial Bldg.). Contact 
American Public Works Association, 1414 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Til 


Sept. 17-20, San Francisco 

Annual Convention, International Mu 
nicipal Signal Association (Mark Hopkins 
Hotel) 


September 24-27, Los Angeles 

Twenty-secor.d Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers (Ambassa 
dor Hotel). Contact Robert S. Holmes, 
executive secretary, Strathcona Hall, New 
Haven 11, Conn 


October 8-11, Boston 

Nineteenth Annual Conference of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Copley Plaza Hotel). Con 
tact L. W. Harris, 912 Barr Building, 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Oct. 8-12, Chicago 

Thirty-ninth National Safety Congress 
& Exposition (Stevens Hotel). R. I 
Forney, general secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago 11 


Oct. 22-26, Chicago 

Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc 
(Stevens Hotel). Contact Ray G. Ather 
ton, general manager, 1424 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D 


safety fields, along with the huge 
monetary savings that followed the re- 
ductions in accidental deaths, injuries 
and property damage. The Chapter’s 
services are listed and 40 activities 
carried on last year are outlined. A 
membership roster follows, with a list 
of officials and governing board mem- 
bers. The 28-page two-color booklet 
is made still more attractive by its 
unusual proportions. The pages are 
914, inches wide by 41/, inches deep 
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OW tast ts too fast 7 


This is the problem under investiga 
tion in the June Operation Safety "Speed 
Control program 


Its chief purpose will be to explode the 
far too-prevalent belict among motorists that 
excessive speed is a cut-and-dry matter of 
so-many-miles per hour 

Operation Safety emphasis in June will 
center on a far more realistic interpretation 
of the differences between a safe and an wn 
ife speed. This approach to the problem 
will stress the all-importance of conditions, 
such as those affecting the weather, the road 
and trathic volumes, and the mechanical con 
dition of the vehicle. The driver's own phys 
ial situation is important, especially his 
judgment of how fast he may drive Sate 
Speed As ‘X’—The Unknown Quantity 
could well be the June theme 

The June kit also includes two sample 
leaflets dealing with speed Both are avail 
ible to Operation Safety users in quantity 
One of these leatlets Speed Kills—-Take It 
Easy” ts offered with sponsorship imprint 
The other Speed——Death” is last year’s 
leaflet and is available only withaut imprint. 

Major Ruxton M. Ridgely, Maryland State 
Police, has accepted chairmanship ot he 
June sub-committee of the Publi¢ Safety Ed 
ucation Committee. Others serving with 
Major Ridgely are: Mrs. Virginia Hackett, 
Chicago; Edwin S. Smith, director, Rochester 
Safety Council; Rex Andrews, chiet of po 
hice Winnetka Illinois I W Hagerup, 
safety engineering department, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company; and A. G. Smoot, 
trathe engineer, Arizona State Highway De 
partment 

As a matter of interest and amusement 
the June kit also includes a sample opy of 
i booklet published by the American Tele 
phone and Telegraph Co But JUDGE! 

This booklet deals with trafhc safety in 
i light vein and utilizes baby pictures with 
musing ¢ iptions 

Information concerning the Institute of 
lrathc Engineers’ recently published book, 

lrathc Engineering Handbook is also a 
teature of the June Ope ration Satety kit 
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March tol n 


raftic deaths 
per cent over last year. 
TPXRAFFIC deaths continued to go 


up in March when 2,710 persons 
were killed, to mark a 9 per cent in- 
crease over March a year ago. 

Thus the nation took another long 
step toward the millionth traffic death 
in the U. S. The grand total of auto 
fatalities since 1900 was 971,260 at 
the end of March, and so far there is 
no indication that the estimated date 


traffic—2,710 
March to mark | 6th consecutive month to show increase. 
s in first quarter of 1951—7,900, up 10 
Two-month death rate—7.3. 





up 9 per cent over last 


March was the 16th consecutive 
month with a greater death toll than 
the corresponding month a year earlier. 
Only four years since 1934 have had 
larger March death tolls than the total 
for March, 1951. 

Deaths for the first quarter totaled 
7,900—an increase of 10 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1950. 
However, the death rise is still in ap- 


The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistical Division 


SH 





and Central 
regions, increases were less than the 
average for then entire nation, ranging 
from 4 per cent to 8 per cent. 


tion. In the Atlantic 


Travel data is not available for the 
full quarter, but January and February 
mileage was up 10 per cent. Thus the 
mileage death rate (deaths per 100 
million vehicle miles) for the first two 
months was only slightly higher than 
for the same period a year earlier. 


Of 46 states reporting March expe- 
rience, 27 had more deaths than a year 
ago, 16 had fewer deaths and three re 
ported no change. For the first quar- 
ter of the year, 32 states had more 


deaths and only 14 had fewer deaths. 





for the millionth death—about the proximate proportion to the increase + : 
. é These 14 states were 
middle of December—will be moved in the chance for accident, as measured 
back by motor vehicle mileage. Wisconsin ... — 39% 
"y . - — co, 
We can still postpone that date, In all regions of the country, death Rhode Island pea 
even though a quarter of the year al- tolls were higher in the first quarter Delaware —33°7% 
*» y . 7 4 4 asl G, 
ready is gone,” said Ned H. Dearborn, of 1951 than they were in the cor- South Dakota 31% 
, : ) eee eae 
president of the Council. ‘‘But only a responding quarter of 1950, with Illinois 15% 
° ° Pa ad Cc. 
personal pledge by every driver that sharp increases in the Mountain and Kentucky 13% 
he won't be ‘one in a million’ can turn Pacific regions contributing principally Tennessee 13%70 
the trick.” to the higher total for the entire na- Colorado 12% 
South Carolina 6% 
Connecticut 6% 
Massachusetts — 5% 
‘ . ’ inane 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS i ae 
Arizona 1% 
1949-51 1950-51 Alabama - 19 
MONTH 1949 1950 1951 Change Change eer j 
January 2,350 2,470 2,890 +23% +17% 
February 1,970 2,210 2,300 +17% + 4% MONTHLY MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
March 2,150 2,490 2,710 +26% +t 9% AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1950-195! 
Three Months 6,470 7,170 7,900 +22% +10% 
April 2,340 2,640 oxic! EM is al ey haa Ras ag Sy! ioe ig 
— 2,430 2,700 3,000 TT tae NIA 
June 2,370 2,610 
July 2,790 3,150 1950 51 
August 2,890 3,210 2,000 ns lees PY Ai CR dae cad 
September 2,950 3,200 
October 3,070 3,530 DEATHS 
November 2,970 3,210 
December 3,220 3,580 1,000 
rOTAI 41,500 35,000 
40,000 [EO back, 
All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1951 national estimate is 1950 1951" 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1950 to 1951 in the states 0,000 t po 
reporting for both years reflects the 1950-51 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way becomes more accurate as more states report, revisions are MILES (miction) 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1951 may differ slightly from figures for the same 10,000 








months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. MAR APR MAY JUM JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR 
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Deaths in the reporting cities were 
ip 7 per cent in March, in contrast 
with decreases or smali increases in 
recent months, indicating that the traf- 
tic problem, at least in March, was an 
urban as well as a rural headache. 
Whether the higher death totals for 
ities is the beginning of a new trend 
in the continually mounting accident 
problem can only be determined from 
future experience 

The largest increase in deaths gen- 
erally were in the larger cities. Five 
reporting cities with population over 
a million had 7 per cent more deaths 
in March 1951 than they had last 
March. Five cities with populations 
between 750,000 and 1,000,000 had 
20 per cent more deaths, 7 cities with 
populations between 500,000 and 750,- 
000 had 22 per cent more deaths, and 
9 with populations between 350,000 








——— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 3 MONTHS, 1950 TO 195) 


BBB ve crcases 
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Vv. oth] bs, 
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“MASS. - 57 
Qe -35% 
CONN - 6 % 

WJ. «15% 
———~e.. -33 7 


MD. +26 7 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
3 MONTHS 


10% 


GBB) IwcREASES OR NO CHANGE 
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INCOMPLETE 








and 500,000 had 12 per cent more 
deaths 


300), with Providence, R. I. (247- idence, R. I. (247,700), New Haven, 


Many perfect records were reported 701) second, 
in March but these were principally in 
cities with less than 100,000 popula 
tion. Of 353 with perfect records, the 
largest was Rochester, N. Y. (331, 


(230,300) third 


Richmond, Va Conn. (163,300) and _ Bridgeport, 
Conn. (159,400). 


For the first quarter of the year, Of the reporting cities, 140 had 
243 of the 502 cities still had perfect 
records. The three largest were: Prov- 


more deaths during the first three 
To Page 35 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities, except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 


rOTAI 
U.S 


Ala 
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per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average ot 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the year. 
Population rates are based on the 1950 census. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1951 compared 
with 1950 or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles of travel. 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic. motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1951 reg- 


March Reg. Por 
51 1950 1949 








1951 1951 
A Reporting Cit 3.1 5 
Group I €1,000,000 and Over) 
Detroit, Mict 53 48 +49 3.5 11.5 
Los Angeles, Calit 7 5 ? 3.7 16 
A ladelphia, Pa 3 3 i 4.1 
All cities in this group 4.3 
4. Chicag Ot 8 11 4.8 11 
5. New Vor. N. ¥ 145 153 165 4.9 7.4 
Group IL (750,000 to 1,000,000) 
S } isco, Ca l 14 1t 3.3 114 
Cleveland, Ob i 4.0 12.8 
All cities in this grour 4.0 10.5 
Washingtor ( l 1 4. y 
i. Balt e. Md 5 3 > 4.5 it 
Bost Mass 1 1 4.5 8.1 
C p IIE (500,000 to 750,000) 
Minneay Mins 7 4 1 5.4 
2 Milwaukee, ow is Se 2 --B BD Se 
3. Pittsburgh, Pa 10 11 19 2.6 5.9 
1. Buffalo, N. Y 13 14 16 3.0 9.0 
All cities this grour 34 ‘ 
foustor Texas 6 ( 3.7 1 
New Orleans, La j s ( 
Cincinnati, O} 1 
( p IV ¢ ooo t 00,000) 
1. Columbus, Ohio 5 10 11 1.5 5.3 
2. Denver, Colo S @ @ 22 38 
Neatt Was il x 13 3 4.5 
4. P land, ¢ 8 4 10.8 
Kansas Cit M 8 8 i 
All cities in this g¢ i 8 
Dallas, Tex ; 8 3.0 12.¢ 
7. San Antonio, Tex 11 12 13 3.4 10.8 
8. Newark, N. J ( if — 9 
9. Memphis, Tenn 13) s#«15 9 §$.4 13.2 
Group V_ (200,000 te 350,000) 
1 Providence, R32 0 ‘ $ 0.0 0.0 
se, N. Y 3 3 ; ie 
3 Miami, Fla 6 10 6 1.9 9.7 
4. Atlanta, Ga 6 7 > 28 73 
5. Richmond, Va ’ 8 5 2.14.49 
Rochester, N. Y 8.5 
Daytor O} 7 $11 
8. Oklahoma City, Ok 7% 
Worcester, Mass 7 
10. Honolulu, T. H 6 7 4 2.7 10.2 
11. Jacksonville, Fla S$ 8 3 38 98 
cities this gr f 5.8 ES 
Long Beach, Calit 8 3 14 
13 San Diego, Calif 11 14 #13 «44.1 13.7 
+ 13 7 17.3 
8 ‘ i l 
( 3 5.0 18.8 
8 x S 1S 
( p VI ¢ ( t 0,000) 
1. South Bend, Ind 0 + 9 0.0 00 
2. Bridgeport, Conn 0 ~ 1 0.0 00 
4. Baton Rouge, La 0 1 3 0.0 0.0 
i. Berkeley, Calif 0 3 9 00 0.0 
5. Chattanooga, Tenn 0 i 1 0.0 00 
6. New Haven, Conn 1 6 5 O8 24 
7. Grand Rapids, Mich 2 5 1 1.0 4.6 
8. Wichita, Kar $ 10 48 
9. Waterbury, Conn 1 2 L is 32 
10. Tulsa, Okla 4 ‘ 7 15 6.6 
11. Pasadena, Calif a: is 7.7 
12. Cambridge, Mass 1 6 2 1 3S 
Sacramento, Calit ‘ 8.8 
4. SI sf i 
+ 
Sprit d, Mas I i 
17. Peoria, Ill 4 ‘ : 22 22 
n, D ’ ~ 
Ind ( 
( oO}! 
Ark i 





istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles. Vehicle 
registration figures are for the year 1950 
and were supplied by R. L. Polk & 
Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


ste Reg 
| 0 1949 Rate 











Phoenix, Ariz 5 3 3 2.6 19.0 
3 egg? ne 3 3 6 10.9 
4. Austin 3 ( 1 7 91 
25. New Bedtord Mass l 0 3.0 7.3 
Arlington, Va 3 3 1 3.0 8.9 
All cities in this group 4.0 10.9 
27. Fall River, Mass l 0 3.4 7 
28. Spokane, Wasl ; i 1 3.41 
29. Nashville, Tenn. $ 8 7 4382 
30. Yonkers, N. Y 3 3 ; oy 
31, Des Moines, lowa 7 3:9 34 
3 Trenton, N. J 3 3 3.6 15.6 
33. Montgomery, Ala. 3 i 1 4.1 11.4 
34. Duluth, Minn 3 3 4 4.411 
45. Flint, Mich 8 i (5 34.7 
36. Reading, Pa 4 i { 4.6 14 
37. Hartford, Conn > $.0 13. 
38. El Paso, Tex 4 $ 5.3 25.4 
39. Elizabeth, N. J. ( 6 @ $3 142 
10. Salt Lake City, Utah. 1 4 5.6 0 
41. Utica, N. Y i l oe $8:15:8 
12. Knoxville, Tenn. 6 8 1 5.9 19.3 
43. Charlotte, N. ¢ s 3 4 24.( 
i4 8 7 25.8 
is I . ( 1 8.0 29.¢ 
; 14 l Ss 9.4 39 
17. Somerville, Mass 3 3 14.6 11.7 
Group VIE (50,000 to 100,000) 
1. Columbia, S$. C. 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
2. Kalamazoo, Mich 0 3 2 00 0.0 
3. Lincoln, Neb e .1 1 0.0 0.0 
i. Winston- -Salem, mt 8 -2 2:3 2 
5. Orlando, Fla. a. 1 0.0 0.0 
6. Jackson, Mich 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
7. Cedar Rapids, lowa 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
8. Racine, Wis me. 3 0.0 0.0 
9. Johnstown, Pa o 1 0 00 0.0 
10. Durham, N. C. 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
lt. Lakewood, Ohio ( 0 0.0 00 
12. Green Bay, Wis. 0 2 1 00 0.0 
13. Lynn, Mass. 0 i 0 0.0 0.0 
14. East Orange, N. J 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
15. Clifton J ( 0 0 0.0 Of 
16. Manchester, N. H 0 1 3 6.0 0.0 
17. Aurora, Ill. 0 2 0 0.0 0.0 
1k. New Britain, Conr ( ( © 0.0 On 
19. Charleston, S. ¢ 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
0. Berwyr Ml 0 00 O04 
1. New Rochelle, N. Y ( 0 0.0 0.0 
22. Lawrence, Mass 0 l 1 0.0 0.0 
3. Pittsfield, Mass - ao 1 0.0 Of 
4. Holyoke, Mass ( ( 1 0.0 O4 
5S. Malden, Mass ( ( 1 0.0 0.4 
26. Atlantic City, N. J 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 
27. Newton, Mass. o 2 1 0.0 0.0 
28. Richmond, Calif 1 5 1 1.1 4.0 
29. Madison, Wis 1 ‘ t 22 - 42 
40. Fresno, Calif 2 ; 5 12 62 
31. Springfield, Ohio i 2 é 4 $A 
32. Lubbock, Tex 1 | t£4. 5 
33. Greensboro, N. C. 3 1 1.4 5.4 
34. Santa Monica, Calit 1 1 S 44 34 
45. Davenport, Iowa 1 > ft 84 -Sh 
36. Binghamton, N. ¥ l 1 1.4 4.9 
37. Roanoke, Va. 1 2 4 1.5 4.4 
38. Pueblo, Colo. l 2 © 314 63 
39, Waterloo, lowa 1 1 L866 
4. Alexandria, Va 1 i848. 
41. Muncie, Ind. 1 3 0 1.6 6.8 


#2. Stockton, Calif 


1 1 

43. Pawtucket, R. I ET 4 
44. Rockford, Ill 2 3 2 .%: 8.6 
iS. Glendale, Calit l 1.8 8.4 
16. Evanston, Ill. 1 5 © 42) 34 
47. Portland, Me. 1 2 2 If 32 
i8. Mount Vernon, N. Y 1 ( 19 5. 
49. Schenectady, N. Y 0 3 1.9 8.7 
50. Oak Park, Ill. a2 i 28 63 
1. San Jose, Calif 3 2.1 12.0 
Saginaw, Mich Li = 
53. Pontiac, Mich. 2 5 1 2.1 10.9 
i. Cleveland Heights, O 0 4 2.2 6.8 
Springfield, Il $ 2.2 9.9 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 3 12.3 
All cities in this groug 3 8.4 
Brockton, Mass Ll 26 { 


size of total vehicle registration — from 
large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1951 compared to 1950. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 





March Reg. Pop 
1951 1950 1949 Rate Rate 
1951 1951 
8. Lansing, Mich 3 O 2.8 13.1 
», Sioux City, Towa 1 1 2.9 9.5 
0. Brookline, Mass 1 0 eo Ta 
yl. Hamilton, Ohio 1 5S 3.4 13.9 
62. East Chicago, Ind. 1 2 2 33 Fa 
3. St. Joseph, Mo ? I > 3.5 10 
“4. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 1 0 3.5 10.4 
5S. Alameda, Calit J 1 S 5.7 ide 
66. Sioux Falls, S$. D 2 3 © 3.7 15.3 
»7. Gadsden, Ala I 1 ; 229 
8. Topeka, Kans oo" 1 3.8 15.4 
». St. Petersburg, Fla 4 ; 1 3.9 16.7 
0. Jackson, Miss 3 3 3 3.9 12,3 
71. Cicero, Hl. 2 ' 1 4.0 11.9 
72. Terre Haute, Ind. 3 { 3 4.4 18.8 
73. Dearborn, Mich 5 4 3 4.4 21.2 
74. Covington y ) 0 4.6 12.4 
5. Lorain, Ohio ( 41.615 
Joliet, Il 3 1 3 4.7 22.9 
7. Portsmouth, Va ? 2 4.8 104 
78. Albuquerque, N. M 3 + $.b 267 
"9. Hamtramck, Mich 1 ( i 5.2 95 
80. Quincy, Mass  t ie See 
81. Bay City, Mict 3 0 . SF 229 
8 Decatur, Ill 4 S  S.7 26-4 
83. Medford, Mass ( 0 $.9 12.1 
84. San Bernardino, Calit 5 3 6.2 31.8 
85. Lowell, Mass 3 1 2 12.4 
86. Columbus, Ga ; 1.7.2 20.3 
87. Springfield, M« ( 0 7.7 30.2 
88. Stamford, Conn 5 1 0 10,3 27 
89. Hammond, Ind ? 3 S$ 11.8 32.6 
Group VIIE (25,000 to 50,000) 


1. Tucson, Ariz. 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
2. Battle Creek, Mich o 1 0 0.0 0.0 
3. Boise, Idaho ( 0 0 0.0 0.0 
4. Mansfield, Ohio ° 1 6 60 686 
5. Royal Oak, Mich. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 

Ann Arbor, Mich ( 0 0 0.0 0.0 

Beverly Hills, Calif. ¢ 0 > 0.0 0.0 
8. Lake Charles, La ( ( 0 0.0 0.0 

White Plains, N. Y ( 0 > 0.0 0.0 
10. Billings, Mont ( 0 0 0.0 00 
11. High Point, N. ¢ ( ( 1 0.0 04 
12. Everett, Wash o i 1 0.0 0.6 
13. Wyandotte, Mich ( ( 0 0.0 O04 
14. San Mateo, Calif 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
15. Cheyenne, Wyo. 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
16. Plainfreld, N. J 0 3 3 0.0 0.0 
17. Highland Park, Mich. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
18. Bloomfie'd J 0 0 0.0 0.4 
19. Great Falls, Mont ( 0 0.0 0.0 
0. Middletown, Ohto ( ( 0 0.0 0.0 
‘1. Independence, M 0 0 1 0.0 0. 
*2. Oshkosh, Wis 0 0 , 0.0 0.0 
23. Marion, Ohio 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
4 auwatosa, Wis ( 0 0 00 0. 
5. Lakeland, Fla 0 Oo > 0.0 0.4 

Wilmington, N. ¢ 0 0 > 0.0 0. 
7. Eau Claire, Wis 0 ( > 0.0 0. 
8. Tallahassee, Fla Oo 1 0.0 0. 
9. W. Hartford, Conn. 0 0 1 0.0 0. 
30. Fargo, N. D 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 
31. Bloomington, Il 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
32. Rochester, Minn eo + 0 0.0 0.0 
33. Newport News, Va. 0 0 1 0.0 0.0 
34. Ithaca N 7 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 
35. Sandusky, Ohio o 1 2 0.0 0.0 
46. Burlington, Iowa 0 1 0 00 0.0 
37. Arlington, Mass ( 0 1 0.0 0.0 
38. Wausau, Wis ( 0 1 0.0 O04 
39, Meriden, Conn 0 ( 0 0.0 0. 
10. Waltham, Mass ( ( 1 0.0 0. 
il. Beloit, Wis. 0 2 O 00 0.0 
12. Kingston, N. Y ( ( 0 0.0 0.0 
13. Watertown, N. Y. Oo 1 1 0.0 0.0 
44. Mason City, lowa 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
iS. Danville, Va. 0 1 2 00 00 
i6. Rome, N. Y 0 ( 0 0.0 0. 
47. Alliance, Ohio 0 oO 1 0.0 0.0 
i8. Manitowoc, Wis ( 0 0 0.0 0.0 
19. Norwich, Conn ( ( 1 0.0 O04 
0. Montclair, N. J { 0 0.0 O04 

Stratford, Conn ool 0 0.0 0.0 


a 


>. Torrington, Conn ( ( 0 0.0 Of 


53. St. Cloud, Minr 0 0 0 0.0 Of 
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55. Watertown, Mass. 
Provo, tah 
57. Orange, N. J. 
58. Haverhill, Mass. 
59. Everett, Mass. 
60. Bristol, Conn. 
61. New Kensington, Pa. 
62. New London, Conn 
3. Salem, Mass 
64. Granite City, Ill. 
5. West Orange, N 
Oak Ridge, Tenn 
67. EB. Hartford, Conn 
68. Superior, Wis. 
69. Lincoln Park, Mich 
70. Chelsea, Mass. 
1. Melrose, Mass 
72. Framingham, Mass 
73. Middletown, Conn 
?4. Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Grand Forks, N. D 
Teaneck, N. J 
Belmont, Mass 
78. Gloucester, Mass. 
79 
bell 
81. Col 
82. West 
All cities in this grou 
83. Warren, Ohio 
84 ancouver, Wast 
85. Elkhart, Ind 
86. Latayette, Ind 
87. Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
88. Elmira, N. Y 
89. Palo Alto, Calif 
0). San Leandro, Calit 
i. Rock Island, Ul 
92. Council Bluffs, lowa 
93. Kokomo, Ind 
4. Waukegan, Ill 
5. Appleton, Wis 
6. Muskegon, Mich 
97. Portsmouth, Ohio 
®. Chicopee, Mass 
99. Newburgh, N. Y 
100, Pensacola, Fla 
101. Daytona Beach, Fia 
102. Kankakee, Ill 
103. Steubenville, Ohio 
104. University City, Mo 
105. Bloomington, Ind 
106. Barberton, Ohi 
107. Tuscaloosa, Ala 
108. Ferndale, Mich 
109. Danbury, Conn 
110. Lockport, N. Y 
ill. Fairmont, W. Va 
112. Anderson, Ind. 
113. Manchester, Conn 
114. Linden, N. J 
115. Hamden, Conn 
116. West Haven, Con 
117. Norwalk, Conn 
118. Greenwich, Cont 
119. Winona, Minr 
120, Eugene, Ore 
121. Zanesville, Ohic 
122. Dubuque, lowa 
123. Jamestown, N. Y 
124. Riverside, Calit 
125. Beverly, Mass 
126. La Crosse, Wis 
127. Moline, Ill. 
128. Concord, N. H 
129. Revere, Mass. 
130. Kearny, N. J. 
131. Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
132. Parkersburg, W. Va 
133. Fitchburg, Mass 
134. Fort Dodge, lowa 
38. Fond du Lac, Wis 
136. Hackensack, N. J 
137. Taunton, Mass 
138. Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
39. Petersburg, Va 
140. Fairfield, Conn 
141. Milford, Conn 
142. Weymouth, Mass 
Group IX (10,006 
1. Modesto, Calif. 
2. Kenmore, Y 
3. Klamath Falls, Ore 
4. Birmingham, Mich 
5. Butler, Pa. 
6. Chillicothe, Ohio 
7. Salisbury ¢ 
8. Ypsilanti, Mich 
», Austin, Minn 
10. Ponca City, Okla. 
11. Richland, Wasi 
1 Freeport, Ill 
13. Rock Hill, S. C. 
14. Meadville, Pa 


Rapid City, S. D 
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Fort Myers, Fla 
Sterling, I 
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Brainerd, Minn 
Kinston, N. ¢ 
Westfield, Mass 
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1, Ind 
Fostoria, Ohio 





McAlester, Okla 
Greentield, Mass 
Sweetwater Tex 
Woburn, Mass 
East Lansing, M 
. Wilmette, Ill 
Cranford, N. J 
Highl Park, Il 
Attleboro, Mass 
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The Traffic Toll 


From Page 33 


0 
0 





8 
8 
8 
8.4 
x 
8 


months of 1951 than during the cor 
responding quarter a year ago, 213 
showed no change, and 149 had fewer 
deaths 


Fifteen of the 


cities 


with 


fewer 


deaths had populations of 200,000 or 


more, and these were 


Providence, R. I. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Richmond, Va. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Miami, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 





100% 
50% 
50% 

17% 
10% 
38% 
21% 
20% 
1 1% 
14% 











What Makes a Winner? 


krom Page 12 


In reviewing my work over the 
past nine years with the City of Phoe 
nix, I think the most important item 
contributing to safety is the mental 
and physical condition of the driver 
It has been my experience that a 
proper frame of aa is very impor 
tant. If a person is happy and con 
tented, he has the prerequisite for 
safe driving. If the other driver does 
something he can pass it off 
with a grin as ‘just one of 
things’. However, if he is in physical 
pain or discomfort he becomes irri 
table. He immediately drives with a 
hip on his shoulder and wants to get 
even with anyone who may press him 
or do something he thinks is wrong 


screwy 
those 


A physically and mentally alert 
driver 1s always conscious of his pas 
sengers and is always courteous and 
pleasant. He theretore avoids the step 

accidents that can be so 
ostly. A driver in good physical con 
dition and pleasant frame of mind 
sleepy. Many 
ire caused by mental capacities being 


ind door 


never gets accidents 


slowed by being “just a bit drowsy 


Zundel won first place in the City 
Bus Division by driving 34,099 miles 
without an accident during 1950 


Second place in the City Bus Divi 
sion was awarded to Dewey Leading 
ham, operator for the Employees 
Transit Ohio 
Leadingham drove 33,862 miles dur 
period without an 


Lines, Inc., Lorain, 


ing the contest 
accident 

J]. C. Rutherford, also of the Phoe 
nix (Arizona) Transportation System 
won first place for the third censecu- 
tive year in the Suburban Bus Divi- 
sion for driving 61,912 miles without 
In addition 
to driving, Rutherford also serves as 
a driver instructor for the company 
His success as an instructor ts illus- 
trated by the fact that Don W. Zun 
del, described above, was a Ruther 
ford trainee 


an accident during 1951 


Rutherford, who has been a_ bus 
operator since 1934, rates courtesy and 
alertness high on the list of qualities 
essential to safe driving 

Give the vehicle in back of you 
clear signals—and in plenty of time 
for the next move,” Rutherford says 
He also believes that a driver's safety 
record must be backed up by a good 
organization from top management on 
down through the supervisors and the 
maintenance crew 


To Walter Prull, second place win 
ner in the Suburban Bus Division, 
safety involves the art of being in 
the right place all of the time. It 
also helps, he adds, to take traffic rules 
literally, avoid driving too fast for 
conditions, and to keep a sharp watch 
on other drivers on the road. Prull’s 
award was based on 49,920 miles of 
accident-free driving. He is a driver 
for the Storm King Stage Corporation 
of Highland Falls, New York 

There have been a lot of bad jokes 
about taxicab operators But anyone 
who has ever tried to get a job as a 
cab driver in recent years will tell you 
that the cab industry is as safety 
minded as other branches of the motor 
transportation field 


Safety spokesman for America’s cab 
drivers is Merritt Pratt, three time 
winner of the Taxicab Division. Pratt 
placed second in the 1947 contest, has 
a four-year National Safety Council 
Sate Driver Award and is perhaps 
America’s most decorated taxicab op 
erator safetywise. 

“There is no secret formula for be- 
ing a good driver,” Pratt explains, “it 
involves only about two things: (1) 
being always on the defensive, and 
(2) using common horse sense and 
keeping your mind on what you are 
doing. I try to be polite to my pas 
sengers but I found out a long time 
ago that you can’t carry on a con- 
tinuous conversation and at the same 
time keep an eye on the other ve- 
hicles, the rear view mirror, side 
trafic signals, pedestrians, 
alleys, bicycles and listen to the two 
way radio dispatcher.” 


strects, 


Reading between the lines we can 
also see several other reasons for 
he likes his job. He 
hasn't missed a single day except his 
regular days off in six years. “I am 
almost as proud of my record of be- 
ing on the job as I am of my safety 
record,” Pratt reports proudly. His 
reward this year was based on 47,695 
miles of safe driving. 


Pratt’s success 


Second place winner in the Taxicab 
Division was awarded to Harold 
Wipper of the Radio Cab Company, 
St. Cloud, Minn., for driving 36,000 
miles without an accident during the 
contest period. 

As a representative of the nation’s 
some 97,000 school bus operators, 
Charles Teal of the Ontario (Wis.) 
Public Schools was awarded first prize 
for the second consecutive year in the 
School Bus Division for driving 22,- 


460 miles to and from school without 
an accident during 1950. 

“I enjoy driving,” Teal reports, 
“and feel relaxed at the wheel, which, 
I insist, is a goud quality for a safe 
driver to cultivate. Being alert to all 
possible conditions which might cause 
an accident is also of great impor 
tance. 

Second place in the School Bus Di 
vision was awarded to Steve Bologek 
of the Foley (Minnesota) Public 
Schools for driving 16,200 miles to 
get the kids safely to school and home 
again 

Steve says, “The reason I have not 
had any accidents so far is that I have 
good eyesight and watch my _ road, 
stop at each crossroad, all through 
stop signs, railroad crossings and 
watch the cars coming toward me as 
they are the most dangerous to meet 
I also obey my state's rules and regu 
lations governing school buses.” 

It took a man from Canada to win 
first place in the infant Sales Car Di 
vision of the Contest. He is Bruce 
Stewart-Murray, Ph.D., affectionately 
known as “Doc,’’ safety engineer for 
the Fred Mannix & Co., Ltd., general 
contractors of Calgary, Alberta. His 
safe driving philosophy is also a phi 
losophy of life, but let Doc tell it in 
his own words 

“The primary requisites for safe 
driving are a well balanced personal 
ity and a sincere interest in humanity. 
I can think of no other single activity 
in which man engages that will better 
reflect his individual traits and idio- 
syncrasies. Thus a selfish man _ be 
comes a road-hog; a domineering 
quick-tempered individual becomes ag 
gressive; an emotionally unbalanced 
person becomes unpredictable behind 
a wheel. Conversely, your well-bal- 
anced driver shows tolerance and 
courtesy, as well as considerable abil- 
ity in evaluating road hazards. 

“The fact that an individual passes 
all mechanical and written driving 
tests perfectly is no criterion that he 
will be a better than average driver, 
but the fact that such individuals nor- 
mally practice care, courtesy, and use 
common sense in their everyday life, 
is a reliable indication of future con- 
duct. When driving, speed is only a 
relative factor. Many of our best 
drivers have to cover long distances at 
high speeds on emergency calls, but 
they achieve their results by using 
good judgment in adjusting their 
speed to existing driving conditions. 
A good driver does not take chances 
He applies the Golden Rule on the 
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Finally, he does 
driving 


14 as well as off 


or drink while 
without 


drove 63,987 miles 


during 1950 


Murray 

icc nt 

(. F. Connolly Jr., second 
vinner in the Sales C, 


plac 


ir Division ts an 


idjuster for the State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company work 
ing out of the Casper, Wyo., ofhice 


miles in the 
wide open spaces where fatigue and 
monotony are 


Connolly drove 46,789 


a hazard 


Connolly believes in being relaxed 


while driving as tenseness produces 


fatigue. He maintains a safe distance 
behind other vehicles in order to meet 
unforeseen emergencies, adjusts spec 1 


to conditions, drives defensively and 


is alert and courteous at all times 


than 
1950 


Our contestants had more 
their share of driving during 
took no part in the 
wcident statistics. After reading 
driving, it is easy to 
understand why they achieved — the 
records they did. And if. all 
motorists 


ind they year s 
their 
ideas about safe 
safety 
private and 
displayed a like 
tention, and effort 


professional 
amount of care, at 
to the safety side 


t's easy to see how the 


of driving 

















SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 





police departments to 
to send othcers to the 
in trathe police 


he Satety, 


$650 fellowships and eight $ 


Foundation, 
provide the same number and 
iwards for state and 


1951, and 
must be 
stitute, 1704 


Ill., by June 1, 1951 


trafin 


national trathic accident problem could 
be licked 
NUTL Offers 32 
Grant-in-Aid Awards 

Che Trafic Institute of Northwest 


ern University has announced that 32 
vrant-in-atd 


available te 
enable them 
1951 fall course 


awards are 


idministration 


The Kemper Foundation for Trat 


Chicago will provide eight 


YO tut 


tion scholarships tor municipal police 


Automotive Satety 
Washington, D. C., wall 


theers, and the 


type ot 
ounty police ot 


ncers 


The fall course begins Sept 


continues through January 
Applications for this course 
submitted to the Trathc In 


I Vanston 


4 1952 


Judson Ave 


Police selected for the 


idministration 


officers are 


police ourse on 





To be 


idmisston and for 


1 competitive basis eligible to 


ompete for iward 


onsideration, the ipplicant must 


1. Be a pol ithcer im active servi 
n a municipal, townshiy ounty, state 
provincial (Canadian) agency 

Have id at least three years’ poli 
xperienct 

3. Have the approval of his superin 
ndent, nmissioner Of hiet ot police 

i. Be assured of a leave of absence (or 
quivalent temporary special status) from 
us department luring which his. salary 
will be paid 

Have th assuram t his superior 
ha »% will be returned to active servi 
pon coms leting th rse 

Ax to turn us department 

at least th rs 

BK in good altl ind physically 

Final selection of candidates 1s 


made by a Selection Board 
Northwestern 
Associa 


( omposed 
ot representatives ot 
University, the International 
tion of Chiefs of Police, the Ke mper 


Foundation for Trathc Safety, and the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. Be 
fore the Selection Board meets, all 


ipplicants are given examinations and 
interviewed by Institute staff members 
There is no limit on the number ot 


department may 


ipplications police 


submit 
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FOR SAFETY’S SAKE ! 


On rainy days ahead your 
school patrols will need ade- 
quate protection. Protection 
against the weather, and 
against approaching traffic. 
Equip them with 


@ RUBBER RAINCOATS 


Vulcanized and waterproof. They 
come in three colors—WHITE, 
YELLOW, and BLACK. For greater 
visibility. Available with school, city, 
or sponsor's name on back. 


Io reer er err rrr rr rrr rrr rere 


' ORDER NOW 

' FOR 

' IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
— 


wer rer errr rrr rr rr rrr rre 


4 


powwow oer 


GRAUBARD'S 


‘America's Largest Safety Patrol 

















Now you can give your Safety 
patrol members an award that 


speaks for itself. Here is a 
good looking award that tells 
at a glance the fine safety 
record they helped achieve 
This handsome bronze lapel 
button has an oxidized antique 
bronze finish. Lacquered for 
permanency, it has a solid 
shank back 














VAslom\/ ttle! -teaq'meler 
Newark 5,N.J 
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You and Your Future 


From Page 6 
Death Came Suddenly Time: 48 
minutes, and the series ended. 

The fellowing night, April 10, 
parents were invited and filled the 
high school auditorium for the presen 
tation of the entire program. 

To meet thc deadline of PUBLIc 
SAFETY, their comments and criticism 
is not available for this issue 

Informative material was distributed 
at the conclusion of each session of 
the series. 

After the first assembly, Deft 
Driving,” prepared for Ford Motor 
Company and supplied through its 
Chester, Pa., plant, was given each 
student. At the end-of the second ses 
sion they vot “R.I.P."" (Rest in Pieces ) 
the 1951 Booklet of the Travelers In 
surance Companies, and at the last 
assembly, “Rules of the Road,” a 
breakdown and commentary in_ the 
Pennsylvania Motor Veihcle Code, pre 
pared by the Adlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania State Police and high 
way safety experts and specialists who 
have seen the program have warmly 
praised The 1x quiver for Originating, 
developing and presenting the project 
as a public service 

In the process of development, we 
experimented with two approaches to 
determine which presentation would 
be most impressive to students if we 
were to have a program with the kind 
of acceptance that would leave an im 
pression and color the thinting of ox 

Md ENCE 

It was first tried with young peopl 
without any commentary. An appraisal 
ot the showing of the first film, “And 
Then There Were Four, 
that it was an entertainment feature 
hadn't seen befor« 
We concluded our program without 
ommentary that thought-provoking 
lement that can be a precept and 
guide for driving behavior 


indicated 


something they 


Another session was held in which 
the small body was briefed on the 
highway risk, the number killed in 
the nation, in Pennsylvania and in 
Philadelphia the irresponsible actions 
ot blundering drivers; and the perils 
of innocent and defenseless people 
cither afoot or in other cars on any 
when the average driver 
shifts into a careless frame ot mind 


roadway, 


The group that heard the com 
mentary, and was then shown one of 
the films, comprehended the purpos« 


of the program better, and were morc 
impressed at the conclusion than the 
first group. 

Although Haverford VYownship 
school officials sanctioned the prepara- 
tion and presentation otf the 35mm 
film frames on fatal accidents, there 
was an element of doubt as to the 
reception of the 12 frames on each 
film by the student body 


A poll of students, after seeing 
‘Shortcuts to Eternity” and “Death 
Came Suddenly,”” prepared from fatal 
accident photographs with mangled 
bodies strewn over the roadway or 
trapped in wreckage, gave us assurance 
that the emotional reaction of the 
average high school student was not 
that of the faint-of-heart 

The concensus was: ‘When we see 
pictures like that, it makes us think.” 


To let the student body understand 
what the program was about, The 
Inquirer prepared and printed a 
brochure giving the title of the series, 
time and place on the front cover, 
with the inside pages devoted to a 
review of the manners and attitudes 
of drivers, asking their help in a refor- 
mation of driving habits and manners 
among themselves, and in spearhead- 
ing improvements that would embrace 
others 

On the back page of the brochure 
was an invitation to parents to hear 
and see the “You and Your Future” 
series as it was presented to their chil 
dren, with a request that their opinions 
and criticisms be sent to school, Haver- 
ford Township police authorities, and 
The Philadelphia Inquire 

Underneath the invitation was a list- 
ing of those organizations who loaned 
films and made the presentation pos 
sible 

The idea that led to the develop 
ment of this attitude developer pro- 
gram came after Supt. Hartness and 
the writer attempte i to get conversions 
among 16 “hot rodders,”” and found 
them too headstrong, after a number 
of exploratory sessions, to yield to a 
more useful way of driving and 
living 

Both the writer and Supt. Hartness 
believe these drivers to be: a minority 
group that needs more policee pres- 
sure than parables from the gospel of 
highway speeds, manners and_atti- 
tudes; that they shouldn't be coddled 
or given more (preferably less) con- 
sideration than other drivers in their 
age group. We felt that if anyone 


wanted to do anything for young peo- 
ple, they had best start developing 
attitudes in the high schools (covering 
all students), but that the program 
ought to be thought-provoking, not 
sermons or entertainment. 


When Dr. Abernethy and Mr 
Granger were approached, it was with 
the suggestion that this program could 
be put on after school hours, on a 
voluntary basis, and without twisting 
the arm of the students to make them 
attend. 

The educators regarded the tentative 
idea as having value in the improve- 
ment of young minds and countered 
with the idea of placing it in the 
school curriculum for a total of 2100 
hours. 

As PUBLIC SAFETY went to press, 
early returns trickling in from Haver- 
ford Township and the environs of 
Philadelphia indicated that the format 
developed by the Philadelphia In- 
quiver had given a new twist to the 
E in Education. Consecutive showings 
of accident prevention films plus in 
telligent, news commentary geared to 
the understanding of the audience was 
wowing viewers, and what's more was 
bringing home the basis safety les 
sons to each member of the audience. 


When you read these lines, the 
safety supervisors of the Reading rail- 
road will have viewed this three-day 
presentation, and later, likely enough, 
will complete plans to present it to 
the 17,926 employees of the road 
With local showings like this plus a 
flexible format for presentation, this 
adaptation of an old approach ought 
to pay new dividends in accident pre 
vention in this fateful year of 1951 

Editor's Note: No simple ‘author's 
footnote would do justice to the rec- 
ords compiled cither by Owen F 
McDonnell, or his paper, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer in the field of acct 
dent prevention. 

Mr. McDonnell received a Citation 
of Appreciation from the Philadelphia 
Safety Council (1947), the M. L 
Annenberg Memorial Award twice 
(1948 and 1950), the anual award 
of the Philadelphia Press Association 
(1949), “Safety Man of the Year” 
annual award from the Philadelphia 
Highway Traffic Board, the annual 
award of the Keystone Automobile 
Club (1951), and the annual award 
of the Philadelphia County Optometric 
Society (1951). 

During 1950, the Philadelphia In 
quiver rated a National Safety Coun- 
cil Public Interest Award (1949) for 
its contribution to highway safety. 
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Other recoxnition includes: a special 

tation for its meritorious educational 
program to safeguard lives and reduce 
the highway death and injury rate and 
honorable mention from the Pennsyl 
vania Newspaper Publishers Associa 
tion. Walter H. Annenberg. editor 
and publisher of the Inquirer, received 
4 distinguished service award from the 
Phi'adelphia Automobile Trade As 
sociation, and in 1951, the paper was 
presented with the annual 
award of the Keystone Automobile 
Club 

In addition to Mr McDonne'l 
Roger W. Clipp, ot the Inquirer statt 
was presenetd with a “Safety Man of 
the Year’ 1950 by the 
Philadelphia Highway Traffic Board 


safety 


award for 


Time for Reflection 
From Page 15 
have been erected. About 98 per cent 
of all signs have been reflectorized 
Someone ence described the white 
line that centers our highways as that 
mental barrier which separates traffic. 
Certainly, the centerline ts important to 
the motorist, and traffic delineators 
denoting curves or No Passing zones 
are vital to nighttime trathe safety. 
Our reflectorization program in 
cluded such highway marking. In fact, 
we used 148,000 gal!ons of paint and 
948,000 pounds ot com 
pleting our white line program. This 
covered approxima-cly 8,000 miles of 
line on about 3,500 miles of road 


beads in 


Massachusetts’ retlectorization pro 
gram calls for sound maintenance via 
a long-range program that will pro 
vide maximum with lowered 
We refinish any of these 
highway signs in our shops, turning 


out hundreds of 


results 
costs can 
sizes in the 
time it used to take to refinish dozens 


smaller 


We used nearly a thousand rolls of 
reflective sheeting in our program of 
constructing new highway signs. As 
traffic engineers know, this sheeting ts 
made up of millions of tiny glass 
spheres bonded in resin-adhesive back 
ing. It is weather-proof and water 
proof and can be permanently bonded 
to another surface through activation 
of its dry adhesive backing. 

Our policy of 100 per cent reflector 
ization obviously necessitated the use 
of color inasmuch as the national sign 
standards require colors for the var 
ious types of signs. Chief among these 
is the warning sign which ts initially 
dentified by the trathc yellow back- 
vround and black lettering. Regula 
tory signs, with the exception of the 
stop sign and parking signs, have a 
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white background with black letters 
The guide signs too generally have a 
white background with black letters 

Further use of colored reflecting ma 
terial on the numbered automobi'e 
markers is being tried, particu 
larly in urban areas, which will enable 
the motorist to 


route 
follow a= consistent 
color, distinguishing his route mark 
ings from other signs 

Night delineation ot 
of hundreds of miles ot highways, par 


the alignmen 





ticularly the curved sections, has been 
accomplished with the installation ot 
more than 300,000 reflectorized deline 
a.ors. The public reaction to this type 
of marking has been most favorable 

Letiers of complaint, for instance 
from hundreds annu 
aily to an unprecedented 10 to 20 per 
year. And there has been much favor 
able editorial comment from the press 


have dec reased 


in Our state over the past two years 


Best indication of all, of course, is 
shown by the accident records since the 
program began. While daytime col 
lisions increased 14.7 per cent—due 
primarily to increased trafthc volumes 

nighttime accidents showed a re 
truly, a re 


) 


duction of 23.3 per cent 
markable achievement 


A particularly striking use of colored 
reflective material has been in the orig- 
inal construction and detour signs that 
Massachusetts has created. Instead of 
the customary curt signs which warn 
ot ‘Construction Ahead” or “Detour, 
cach ot the hundred or more projects 
now have such pleasant messages as 


Excuse the Inconvenience, Caretul, 


Please, Highway Crew at Work for 
You Thank You for Your Pa 
tience in eye-catching multi-colored 
reflective material 

The sign manufacturers and indus 


try have been especially diligent and 
cooperative in respeci to research and 
production and should be credited 
with the technical advances made with 
reflecting sign materials now available 


After Massachusetts completes its re 
placement and reflectorization program 
in July, efforts will be shifted to the 
development of signs for the extensive 
new highways now under construction, 
and to the maintenance of the system 
at peak efficiency Othcials from other 
states well Visit 


may want tO pay a 


to Massachusetts to observe at first 
hand the reflectorization 
program which helps make the Bay 


State one of the safest in the country 


pioneering 





of conditions. 


then erased. 


Write for our folder. 








THE “EYES” HAVe IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD : 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 




















TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
emmendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 





1 For Civil Defense: A catalog 
sheet describing a new Civil Defense 
receiver, for application wherever 
two-way radio systems exist, is now 
available. Complete specifications of 
models for both high and low band 
operation neluded General Electric 


(Corp 


2 “R. LL. P.”: Virgil Partch car 
lighten the rather grim text 
of the 1951 Travelers book of street 
and highway accident data. Sixteer 
tables of accident facts included wit} 
text. The 1 


toons 


Travelers Insurance Co 


3 Uniform Equipment: Pan 
phiets and price lists on police rair 
weal ther uniform equipment sucl 
us badges, whistles and Sam Browne 
belts included. Graubard'’s. 

4 Parking Meter: Literature or 
new parking meters designed to elin 
inate hazards of theft and malfunc 
from breakage and 

manual operatior 


t101 resulting 
weather Simple 


VM. H. Rhodes, Inc 


5 Fencing: Fencing to protect 
property, keep playgrounds 
safe, enclose park areas and for other 
purposes is described in this 32-page 
illustrated booklet Cuclone Fence. 


schoo! 


6 Traffic Control Signs: Catalog 
of high visibility traffic, warning and 
street name signs made of heavy zinc 
bonderized steel with baked 
ename! finish is available. Grote Mfg 
(¢ 


oated, 


7 Electric Flare, Traffic Light: 
Heavy duty electric flashlight with 
red lucite tube for traffic direction, 
and equipped with 4-inch rubber suc 





tion cup to serve as a safety flare is 
described in this leaflet. Gits Mold 
ng Cor; 
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Revise NSC 
Dues Structure 


Adoption by the Board of Directors 
of revised dues schedules for National 
Satety Council members was recently 
announced by Charles R. Cox, Board 
The Board approved the 
revisions at its December 12 
ratified at 


chairman 
mecting 
and these were another 


meeting on January 22. The revised 


schedules become effective April ] 
195] 

This revision of the dues struc 
ture Mr. Cox announced com 


pletes the adjustment of our income 
prospects, which the Board considered 
necessary to meet the increased costs 
ot operation f 
materials, and 
our magazine advertising rates, have 
previously been 
membe rship.” 


Increases in prices 0 
Council increases in 


announced to. the 


Action on the price and dues in 
creases was initiated in the Council's 
Finance Committee. O. Gressens 
chairman of the Committee 
reflected the 
mittee as follows 


recently 
judgment of his Com 


1. The affairs of the Counci) are 
being carried on ethciently and eco 
nomically, ana are directed to the 
activities and programs desired by the 
members 

The Council 
is being required to 


along with bust 
ness generally 
meet increased costs of operation mn 
volving payroll, publishing ind other 
expense 

3. Although the Council is now in 
excellent financial position, it cannot 
remain strong in future months and 
years unless our dues and price struc 
ture are raised sufficiently to absorb the 
increased costs with which we are 
faced 

Putting the matter in another way, 
Mr. Gressens continued, “the Council 
annot maintain the quantity and 
quality of its services, under present 
business conditions, without increasing 
The Finance Committee 
imitiated these moves to increase our 


its revenue 


revenue because we earnestly felt that 
Council members would want continu 
ition and improvement of services 
not retrogre ssion 


{ 


The revised dues schedules follow 


COMPLETE MOTOR TRANSPOR 
TATION MEMBERSHIP 


Annual Dues Effective 4-1-51 


Nar D Driver* 
to ¢ $25.50** 
t 19 64 
t ( 4° 
to 49 0 
Ot j 1.80 
t 1.7 

” to 19 1+ 

wt 496 1.4 
100 to 6S . 

{ ti YY 1.2 
1000 te 199 1.10 
OOO t Wu" 1 

Te t ore 7) 

( F I trial, Ins 
I | embership re 
r t c at 
he 
* Pe > 


The complete Motor Transportation 
Service consists of administrative 
technical and program materials 
Driver Service is automatic and in 
N.S.C. Safe Driver Awards 
tor each eligible driver 


ludes 


TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
MEMBERSHIP 


Namber of Empl innual Due 

1 to 96 $ 5 
) to 19 4 
wm t ye 4« 

sul t 
OO te ‘ Lif 
Mm) te « 1s 
SOO t 1,196 196 
OO to 1.996 4 
in t% i 7 
" te 4 $2( 
1.000 te guys hell 
100 to YE 401 
0 to LLYYs 54 
l mt YY 2 
wo t 199 | 
WH te 9 999 SOK 
OO te V,99* YOU 
L000 of mor 1,000 


The Transporation Company Mem 
bership, either optional or standard 
consists of administrative and techni 
cal materials furnished automatically 
Program materials can be furnished 
iutomatically or as selected. The Sate 
Driver Award ts not available to com 
panies holding this type of member 
ship 


tc} 
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“The bonds we bought for our 
counttys defense bought and 
helped equip our farm!” 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLEY L. WHATLEY OF CUTHBERT, GA. 
CAN TELL YOU—IT’S PRACTICAL AS WELL AS 
PATRIOTIC TO BUY BONDS FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Whatley inspects a beehive on 
his 202-acre farm. *‘I wouldn’t own 
a farm, clear, today,”’ he says, “if 
it weren’t for U. S. Savings Bonds. 
We bought a new truck, refrigerator 
and electric range, too. I’ve dis- 
covered that bonds are the best way 
of saving for a working man.” 























i 
i, 
; 
“We'd saved $6,925 by 1950. $4,000 
bought us our 202-acre farm and a 
6-room house. Then we bought a “We're still holding bonds, too. We 
“ . new truck, a refrigerator and electric don’t believe that anyone should 
Mr. Whatley says, “My wife and J range. Now Mrs. Whatley has time cash his bonds unless he has to, so 4 
bought our first bonds in 1943, for tending her flowers while I can we’re holding about $1,800 worth 2 
through the Payroll Savings Plan at enjoy my hobby of bee-keeping. With that cash reserve, and our farm 
> P lle pls Y' > < ay ae ‘ ae ” -. 4 7 ‘ 
the oe age Tho of rom yh We owe it all to planned sav: ng. clear, we can grow old with comfort 
ast« 7 - f 
ro a A * a re pos “ a and peace of mind. Everybody should ' 
PAY GVETA ES Yau s Seopa buy U. S. Savings Bonds!” 
we put about a quarter of that 8 * . 
amount inio U. S. Savings Bonds.” : 




















The Whatleys’ story can be your story, too! 


You can make your dream come true, too up today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
—just as the Whatleys did. It’s easy! Just you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan 
start now with these three simple steps: where you bank. You may save as little as 

acs : $1.25 a week or as much as $375 a month. 
1. Make one big decision—to put saving [fF you can set aside just $7.50 weekly, in 
first, before you even draw your pay. 10 years you'll have bonds and interest 


w $4,329.02 cash! 
2. Decide to save a regular amount sys- orth $4, cash 


tematically, week after week or month after You'll be providing security not only for 
month. Even small sums saved on a svs- yourself and your family but for the free 
tematic basis, become a large sum in ‘an way of life that’s so important to us all. 
amazingly short time! And in far less time than you think, you'll 


have turned your dreams into reality, just 
3. Start saving automatically by signing as the Whatleys did. 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE DEFENSE BONDS 
—BUY THEM REGULARLY! 





Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in coop- 
eration with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 








Auto accident hazards 
at night!... 


Headlight inspection should 
be part of every vehicle 
Safety inspection program 








Weaver RAYOSCOPE 


Headlight Tester has these 
features and advantages: 


% Rayoscope detects faulty headlights as vehicles pass 
through “Safety Lane’’*. 

% Designed to be used close up to vehicles 

% Incorporates modern scientific methods for accurately 
testing and aiming headlights. 

% Equipped with a patented 4-cell photo-electric cell unit 
and high-low, left-right aim meters, and a candlepower 
meter — all in one case on front of Tester. 

*% Eliminates human error... Testing is done entirely by 
instrument in minimum of time. 

*% Ease of operation speeds up movement of cars through 
Safety Lane’. 

% Model WX-50 Portable Rayoscope tests lamps 13” to 
56°44" from floor. 





MODEL WX-50 MODEL WX-51 
%& Model WX-51 Track Type Rayoscope tests lamps 12” ‘ Portable Rayoscope Track Type Rayoscope 


to 54” from floor. 








A “Safety Lane’’* includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Aytomatic Brake Tester, and 


o Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester 


Rayoscope has been selected over other makes by 14 car and 
truck manufacturers, hundreds of official Safety Inspection 
Stations, and thousands of automotive service departments 

Consult Weaver today for details on Safety Lane* equip 
ment—and for information about establishing a vehicle safety 
inspection program in your city or state. 


WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Safety lane ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





